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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 3RD APRIL, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Spherical Perspective’, by Brigadier 
J. L. P. Macnair, Assoc.I.Mech.E. John White, Ph.D., of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art, will preside. (The paper will be illustrated by lantern slides.) 


WEDNESDAY, 10TH APRIL, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Some Problems of Backward Adults’, 
by Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Gould, M.A., F.1.L., Royal Army Education Corps. 
Colonel the Right Honble. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, G.B.E., will preside. 
(The paper will be illustrated by episcope.) 


TUESDAY, 16TH APRIL, at 5.15 p.m. ‘The British Council and the Common- 
wealth’, by Richard Seymour, C.B.E., Controller, Commonwealth Division, 
British Council. The Right Honble. The Earl of Perth, Minister of State, 
Colonial Office, will preside. Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m. 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the Society's meetings without tickets (except 
where otherwise stated), and may also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany 
their guests, Fellows may, give them special passes, books of which can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY SECRETARY 


The present Deputy Secretary, Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland-Stevens, will be 
leaving the Society’s service at Easter and the Council have appointed to succeed 
him Mr. G. E. Mercer, B.A., lately Development Secretary, Government of the 
Gold Coast. 


THOMAS GRAY MEMORIAL TRUST 
PRIZE FOR A DEED OF PROFESSIONAL MERIT 


In recognition of the remarkable skill which is so constantly displayed at sea, 
the Council of the Royal Society of Arts, which administers the Thomas Gray 
Memorial Trust, offer again this year the Society’s Silver Medal for a deed of 
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outstanding professional merit by a member of the British Merchant Navy. 
The period to be covered by the offer will be the year ending 30th September, 
1957, and deeds of a character worthy to be considered for the award may be 
brought to the notice of the Council by any person not later than 31st December, 
1957. They will not, however, be considered by the judges unless they have 
been endorsed by a recognized authority or responsible person able to testify 
to the deed to be adjudged. 

The Council reserves the right to withhold the above award at its discretion. 

The Silver Medal for 1956 has, on the recommendation of the Trust Committee, 
been awarded to Mr. Alexander Wood, Skipper of the M.F.V. Briar Bank, for the 
following operation at sea: 


M.V. Katreen was returning from the fishing grounds to Buckie Harbour 
on 20th January, 1956, when the engine failed two miles off Logie Head. 
Briar Bank answered her call for assistance and arrived alongside at 5 p.m. 
A tow rope from Katreen was connected to Briar Bank, but it was carried 
away twice, and after a specially strong rope from Briar Bank had been 
connected the two vessels got under way at about 6 p.m. 

At approximately 8 p.m., in a wind which had gradually increased to 
gale force, the two vessels arrived at the mouth of a channel formed by a 
line of rocks known as the ‘Mucks’ and the wall of Buckie Harbour. The gale 
was blowing into the entrance of the harbour and there was less than 
half tide with considerable backwash from the shore. Briar Bank shortened 
the tow rope to get Katreen under closer control and was proceeding 
across the mouth of the channel towards the harbour entrance when 
Skipper A. Wood of Briar Bank realized the rudder was not answering to 
the wheel. Just then a surge of tide swung both vessels to seaward and 
Briar Bank hit the point of the breakwater, her bows being so badly 
damaged that the forepeak flooded. At the same time Katreen hit the stern 
of Briar Bank crushing the bulkheads and severing the tow rope. It was 
now pitch dark and while Briar Bank was pressed against the breakwater 
stern to sea, Katreen was swept round into the channel. In spite of her loss 
of steering, Skipper Wood put Briar Bank astern and succeeded in 
manceuvring alongside Katreen and got a line aboard, while the crew made 
efforts to find the break in the steering chain and rigged a temporary 
steering arrangement. The tow rope parted, was re-connected and parted 
again, while both vessels drifted towards the rocks. The rope was 
connected yet a third time, but with a wind force of ten and snow blizzards 
reducing visibility to a few yards the situation was critical, and it became 
obvious that Katreen could not be saved. Fortunately, for the space of 
two minutes the vessels lay quietly alongside and advantage was taken 
of the lull for the crew of Katreen to jump aboard Briar Bank. Immediately 
afterwards Katreen drifted away and ran aground. 

The time was now 9.40 p.m. and for the next hour Skipper Wood, 
although handicapped by the limited steering capacity of his vessel, 
displayed fine seamanship in keeping her off the rocks until members of his 
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crew had located the break in the steering chain and had shackled it up. 
Now under full control Briar Bank got under way and, as the tide was too 
low to make entry into the harbour, she went out to sea to ride out the 
storm. She arrived safely in harbour at 2.30 p.m. the following day. 


MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meeting of Council was held on Monday, 11th March, 1957. Present: 
Dr. R. W. Holland (in the Chair); Mrs. Mary Adams; Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt; 
Sir Alfred Bossom; Sir Edward Crowe; Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster; Sir Ernest 
Goodale; Mr. John Gloag; Mr. Milner Gray; Sir William Halcrow; Mr. A. C. 
Hartley; Mr. William Johnstone; Lord Latham; Mr. F. A. Mercer; Mr. O. P. 
Milne; Lord Nathan; Sir William Ogg; The Earl of Radnor; Sir Harold 
Saunders; Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke; Professor Dudley Stamp; Mr. G. E. 
Tonge and Sir Griffith Williams; with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst (Secretary); 
Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland-Stevens (Deputy Secretary) and Mr. David Lea 
(Assistant Secretary). 


ELECTIONS 
The following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 


Adkins, Frederick, A.R.I.B.A., Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middx. 

Austin, Frederick Charles, Ewell, Surrey. 

Best, Maurice Arnold, Heckmondwike, Yorks. 

Blount, Bertie Kennedy, C.B., M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil.Nat., London. 

Bossom, Clive, London. 

Branson, Norman Richard, A.R.I.B.A., London. 

Bridge, George Wilfred, F.C.1I.I., London. 

Day, Robin, A.R.C.A., London. 

Durham, Ernest Robert, Potters Bar, Middx. 

Erdman, Edward Louis, London. 

Fields, Raymond Hedley, Wirral, Cheshire. 

Gajree, Sudershan Kumar, London. 

Gordine, Miss Dora (The Hon. Mrs. Richard Hare), F.R.B.S., London. 

Hanley, Lieut.-Commander John Thomas, U.S.N., St. Henry, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Harrison, Herbert Faragher, A.T.D., Birmingham. 

Hennessey, Robert Samuel Fleming, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P.1., Radlett, Herts. 

Herbert, John Ferguson, B.E., M.I.E.E., M.1.E.(Aust.), London. 

Hoffmann, Arnold, New York, U.S.A. 

Johnson, Henry Charles, Dover, Kent. 

Kotas, Tadeusz Jozef, B.Sc. (Eng.), G.I.Mech.E., London. 

Lyle-Smythe, Sidney, St. Helens, Lancs. 

Lyons, Dennis, London. 

Merrick, Michael Joseph, B.Sc. (Eng.), G.I.Mech.E., Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Moritz, March Rudolph, B.A., London. 

Nuttall, Robert, Falmouth, Cornwall. 

Perry, Duncan Rees, A.T.I., Radcliffe, Lancs. 

Pollard, Andrew Philemon, Sheffield, Yorks. 

Powell, Richard Guy, M.A., Leatherhead, Surrey. 

Robertson, George Francis, A.M.I.E.(Aust.), Pymble, New South Wales, 
Australia. 
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Robertson, Mrs. Marion, Pymble, New South Wales, Australia. 

Schneider, Joannes Jacobus Bernardus, A.R.1.B.A., Wolverhampton, Staffs. 
Speaight, Robert William, M.A., F.R.S.L., Benenden, Kent. 

Thackray, Montagu Hamilton, F.R.I.C.S., Chenies, Herts. 

Tonkin, John Edward Mason, Singapore. 

Toseland, Peter, A.R.C.A., Slough, Bucks. 

Watts, Reginald Aubrey, Enfield, Middx. 


The following were elected Associate Members as winners of Industrial 


Art Bursaries in 1956: 


Curtis, Miss Shirley Pauline, Leicester. 
Fletcher, Miss Olga Denise, Calderbridge, Cumberland. 
Porter, Miss Hilary Elizabeth Ann, Carlisle, Cumberland. 


VACANCY ON COUNCIL 

Mr. A. R. N. Roberts was appointed to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Sir John Simonsen. 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Plans were approved for the holding of a Conference in the summer in 
connection with the publication of the Report, entitled Industry and Technical 
Progress, of the Science and Industry Committee, jointly sponsored by the 
British Association, the Nuffield Foundation and the Royal Society of Arts. 





COMMONWEALTH SECTION COMMITTEE 


The scope of the Commonwealth Section Committee was extended to include 
questions of exhibitions in this and other Commonwealth countries. 


ALBERT MEDAL 

Further consideration was given to the award for 1957. 
REVISION OF BYE-LAWS 

A number of minor revision of the Bye-Laws were approved for submission 
to the Annual General Meeting. 
EXAMINATIONS 

It was reported that 34,971 entries had been received for the Easter series 
of Examinations as compared with 28,625 in 1956. 
THOMAS GRAY MEMORIAL TRUST COMMITTEE 

The recommendations of the Thomas Gray Memorial Trust Committee 
with regard to awards for 1956, and their proposals for 1957, were adopted. 
R.D.I, JOINT COMMITTEE 

The Council Members of the R.D.I. Joint Committee for the next twelve 
months were appointed. 
OTHER BUSINESS 

A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
W. R. LETHABY 


The Peter Le Neve Foster Lecture 
by 
A. R. N. ROBERTS, 
delivered to the Society on Wednesday, 16th January, 
1957, with William Fohnstone, O.B.E., D.A., Principal, 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, in the Chair 





THE CHAIRMAN: I have been asked here as Principal of the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts to say a few words about William Richard Lethaby. Why are we celebrating 
his centenary? One reason is that in this country we have not produced many great 
artists in our time, but we did produce one of the great art teachers. The Central 
School of Arts and Crafts was founded to fulfil a need, the training of the designer 
and professional craftsman. The London County Council gave Lethaby the oppor- 
tunity to put his ideas into practice. He believed in the freeing of the student from 
the hampering effect of formal examinations. He knew that these were completely 
irrelevant. He believed that the maker of beautiful things had a social duty to serve 
the community in which he lived. He understood that the quality of design 
and workmanship could be made available to a growing number of consumers by 
modern productive methods. In other words, he was the first to realize that subject 
which we hear so much about: art in industry, and art in design. He was against 
exhibitionism, vulgarity and all kinds of publicity, the mark of all great men. He 
was against all sham and vulgarity, not only in design, but in life. He believed 
essentially in the religious significance of making a fine thing well. 

Lethaby’s philosophy is profound and real because it came to us in a new way 
from a religious man. He had a faith which we now see in a new kind of light; we 
think of religion and art as connected with the church, but he saw it in relation to the 
dignity of labour. He saw coming the age in which we live, and he saw that relation 
of labour as a thing of great dignity and not a thing of slavery. He said: 


great art is teaching and worship, all art is the wisdom of man’s hands. Education 
need not necessarily be conceived as an introduction to the competitive scramble. 
It might be the tempering of the human spirit. 


Lethaby’s ideas were the basis of the teaching of the other great teachers of this 
century, Frank Lloyd Wright, Walter Gropius and L. Moholy-Nagy. Frank Lloyd 
Wright, in fact, once said to me in the United States, ‘Johnstone, we got it all from 
Lethaby you know’. Walter Gropius, too, has admitted that. I sometimes think that 
Lethaby’s reticence and quiet reflection have made him perhaps not as well known 
as he ought to be. The absence of publicity, too, did not help to spread his name 
abroad. His influence was primarily on the freeing of the human spirit. He believed 
in this freedom of mind and action as essential to creating great art. This is in contrast, 
I think, to the recent survey of art education by the Ministry of Education which 
seems to align everything to some kind of examination. The danger is that we may be 
back again in Victorian reactionary policy, from which we were extricated sixty 
years ago by William Richard Lethaby. I think that this time, when so much effort 
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is being made to develop art in industry and to relate artists to industry, we have to 
be cautious and careful in case we lose the things of the spirit entirely and become 
just commercial artists. 


The following lecture was then delivered : 


THE LECTURE 


A sharp distinction between two fields of study was once drawn by 
E. C. Bentley: 
Geography [he said] is about maps 
But biography is about chaps. 


In setting before you the life of William Richard Lethaby, I find myself 
unable to accept so rigid a dividing line. I cannot paint my portrait of him 
without presenting him to you against a variety of geographical backgrounds. 
His genes and chromosomes would doubtless have made him an outstanding 
individual had he passed all his days, shall we say, in Kettering, but it is, I think, 
peculiarly true of Lethaby that the places which he knew and loved in his early 
days made him the man that he became—the man whom we commemorate to-day. 
But before I, so to speak, present Lethaby to you at different points in space, 
I must, not to bewilder you, introduce a little of the time factor. 

Lethaby was born in January, 1857 (hence this centenary celebration) and 
died in 1931. I shall not attempt to follow his long life in continuous detail, 
but I think it will assist our memories if I suggest that his active years fall into 
three periods of roughly 21 years each. 

Lethaby spent the first third of his career at his parents’ home in North 
Devon, his second third as a practising architect, and his final third as a teacher. 
These last two periods overlap by six or seven years. During both of them— 
indeed until his death—Lethaby was also a writer and a speaker. His artist’s 
brush and pencil were active for more than fifty years. 

But now let me try to paint in words the scenes which I have chosen to illustrate 
his earlier life. 

Suppose him first, around the year 1872, a schoolboy in Barnstaple. He sits 
all day with thirty or forty other boys at the centuries’-old desks of the ancient 
grammar school that stands beside St. Anne’s Church—formerly itself a part 
of the consecrated buildings. Lethaby’s most illustrious predecessor as a pupil 
at the school was John Gay. Gay, like himself, has a memorial in Westminster 
Abbey. It bears Pope’s epitaph ‘Life is a jest and all things show it’. By a strange 
contrast, on Lethaby’s grave in a country churchyard appears Ais interpretation 
of life: ‘Love and Labour are all’. But neither in the schoolboy nor in the grown 
man was life, because a serious, to be a joyless thing. 

Few men [said Noel Rooke] could have been such a lasting delight to their 
friends. His jokes were spontaneous explosions combining the talk of the 
moment with some principle he had in mind, fusing them into a sparkling 
crystal. 

So we may imagine Lethaby often in out-of-school hours, remaining in the 
company of the other boys, joining to the full in their fun and their games. 
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Kites and toy theatres were then the rage. But sometimes the boy would go 
off alone into the countryside, which still bears traces of Roman and Saxon 
occupation. He would take a notebook and a pencil and sketch a tumulus, 
the buttress of a church, or a group of trees poised on a hill. Often he would 
stand at the riverside in Barnstaple, looking up and down the Taw, with its ever- 
changing lights and shadows. He would make his way home, not straight up the 
hill to the terrace of Regency houses in Ebberly Lawn where he was born, but 
through the backways of the town—the oldest borough in Britain—looking at 
the work of men’s hands through many generations. History, English history, 
surrounded him. His mind became filled with the sense of inheritance, our debt 
to those who fashioned in days gone by the beauty which we now enjoy. “The 
task of civilization’, he once said with supreme succinctness, ‘lies in adding to 
what may be loved’. 

Let us turn the pages of his story for five years. He has been a successful 
pupil at the Barnstaple Art School; has left it to become articled to one of the 
visiting masters, Alexander Lauder an architect, afterwards Mayor of Barnstaple. 

Now in 1879 (the last year incidentally of Peter Le Neve Foster’s secretaryship 
of our Society) Lethaby has won the Soane Medallion of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for something more ambitious than the straightforward farm 
buildings which he had helped Lauder in designing. The subject had been 
designs for a house for four learned societies (four members of the Adam family 
were occupied in designing this House for one learned society). Not only 
a medallion but a money grant rewarded Lethaby’s success. Consciously or 
unconsciously he decided to follow literally in the footsteps of William Morris, 
whose influence upon his life and teaching was to be so great. He went to Northern 
France to make, like young Morris before him, architectural drawings of the 
great cathedrals. ' 

It happens [he wrote] that my days of studentship were in the time when 
there was a special enthusiasm for French cathedrals and I must have been 
one of the last of those who concentrated on the professional study of these 
masterpieces of structural art. I have worked measuring and drawing all the 
great monuments of northern Gothic art—at some of them again and again. 

A friend wrote of him in this context, “To see Lethaby at work was to receive 
a useful lesson in close and exhaustive analysis. His power of observation is 
illustrated in everything he writes’. 

Lethaby did not look upon the French cathedrals as museum exhibits on a large 
scale. ‘Gothic cathedrals’, he said once, ‘are as natural as birds’ nests’, and again 

Right building is a part of nature. A proper house and church, before it 
happened that men turned round as the enemy of the rest of nature were but 
bigger chambers in another kind of honeycomb. Or take the landscape itself, 
{he continued], it is not blind ‘raw’ nature but laboured for milleniums. Its 
appeal is mainly human association, and undertones of life behind it all. The 
cathedrals hold a most precious record of time before what Louis XVI called 
the Deluge. 

Barnstaple, Northern France—now let us look at Lethaby in London. Some 
drawings he had contributed to a competition promoted by the Building News had 
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attracted the attention of Norman Shaw—the leading domestic architect of the day. 
He summoned Lethaby to his London office and there the younger man has worked 
happily for 12 years. Now in Shaw’s retirement Lethaby is professionally engaged 
on a commission Shaw has passed on to him. He is designing at Avon Tyrrell 
a spacious house for Lord Manners—the first of half a dozen notable country 
houses which he planned. His wider thoughts have been linked with the activities 
of William Morris. Currently that versatile man’s energies are deployed in the 
work of what he nicknamed the Anti-Scrape Society—the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings to give it its official title. Morris had been 
horrified by the so-called restoration work carried out or contemplated at 
Lichfield Cathedral, Burford Church and Tewkesbury Abbey. ‘Let us’, he had 
thundered, ‘by all means literary and otherwise awaken a feeling that our ancient 
buildings are not mere ecclesiastical toys but sacred monuments of the nation’s 
growth and hope’. The S.P.A.B. had weekly meetings in Buckingham Street, 
Strand, and there followed supper. ‘Punctually at 7 o'clock’, so Sir Sydney 
Cockerell, later to be secretary of Morris Kelmscott’s Press records, ‘Morris, 
accompanied by Philip Webb and Emery Walker and Lethaby and sometimes 
Ernest Gimson, crossed the Strand to Gatti’s’. Here a friendly waiter allowed 
them to retain their seats for as long as they pleased after they had finished 
eating. There was lively banter, followed by some hilarity, which must have 
astonished the diners at adjoining tables, but, continues Sir Sydney, 

we could be very serious. We discussed an endless variety of artistic 

and ethical problems. If any of us had been holiday-making in Italy or Northern 

France we described the buildings we had seen, and spread out photographs 

for examination and comment by the stay-at-homes. Morris frequently pro- 

duced from the canvas satchel that was slung over his shoulder a medieval 
manuscript or the latest product of the Kelmscott Press (a present for Philip 

Webb) or some of his recent designs for the enrichment of coming volumes. . . . 

There were times when we had our beloved Philip Webb to ourselves. 

So, with the S.P.A.B., Lethaby found a conjunction of the four men who 
most influenced him. John Ruskin was a member of the Committee, Morris the 
Society’s founder and protagonist. Of what Lethaby owed to them we shall 
learn more later. Let us now hear him speak of Philip Webb, the architect who 
designed Morris’s Red House at Bexley Heath, and of Ernest Gimson, an 
artist who expressed himself in furniture as sound as it was graceful. Of Webb, 
Lethaby declared: 

The happy chance of close intimacy with Philip Webb at last satisfied my 
mind about that mysterious something that we call architecture. From him 


I learnt that what J was going to mean by architecture was not designs, forms 
and grandeurs, but buildings, honest and human, with hearts in them. 


Of Gimson, Lethaby said: 


He was a thinker, an explorer, a teacher. I should like to say that I have 
known that of all men of my generation I might learn from him the most. 


Then with characteristic diffidence, Lethaby added: 


That I have learnt I must not say, for that would imply some responsibility 
for my failures. Most of all, Gimson was a teacher who doubted words and 
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spoke only in deeds. Work not words, things not designs, life not rewards, was 
his aim. 
With such companions in the work of the society and off duty at the supper 
table well could Lethaby have echoed Dr. Johnson’s dictum: 


The happiness of London is not to be conceived but by those who have 
been in it. I will venture to say that there is more learning and science within 
the circumference of ten miles from here than in all the rest of the Kingdom. 


Bearing in mind the location of Gatti’s and that there Lethaby found laughter, 
shared experience and a sense of high endeavour he might well have echoed 
another Johnsonian belief: ‘The full tide of human existence is at Charing 
Cross’. 


But before we leave the places that influenced Lethaby I must transport you 
many hundreds of miles (and two years forward in time) to Constantinople in 
1893. Accompanied by his friend, Harold Swainson, another former pupil of 
Norman Shaw, Lethaby set out for a goal which had long attracted him—the 
great church of Sancta Sophia. A recent broadcaster said of it: 


It is essentially a church that has to be experienced to be understood. No 
matter where you stand in it you are unaware of the structure as such; you are 
conscious only of the sweep of the central space beneath the dome, and of a 
bewildering pattern of semi-domes and curved arcades with tantalising vistas 
between them. . . . and as for the dome itself, it seems to swim barely sup- 
ported above the light that floods in through the forty windows cut in its base. 
This is essentially an architecture of light and colour, which deliberately sets 
out to play down the tangible properties of a building and to emphasize instead 
the space which it encloses. 


Swainson and Lethaby compiled a study of the church which Sir Reginald 
Blomfield later described as ‘a wonderful chapter of architectural history’. The 
authors declare in their preface that ‘a conviction of the necessity of finding 
the root of architecture once again in sound, commonsense building and pleasur- 
able craftsmanship remains as the final result of our study’. 

But the trip brought more to Lethaby than this. During it he met his future 
wife, Miss Edith Crosby, the daughter of a Boston scholar and herself no mean 
student of the classics. It was no doubt due to her influence that Lethaby began 
to add to his studies of Byzantine architecture a long series of illuminating 
investigations of Hellenic art that would alone have sufficed to make a critic’s 
reputation. 

Lethaby’s parents had been, like those of John Ruskin, members of a sect 
known as Bible Christians. As Lethaby’s father was a picture framer and gilder, 
we may hope that they were a little less austere in their views than Mr. and Mrs. 
Ruskin, who on Sundays brought out dark hangings to conceal the too-colourful 
example of Turner’s painting which John Ruskin had acquired. Leaving such 
Victorian vagaries aside, we may be sure that Lethaby had early been imbued 
with the Christian belief that ‘the meaning of Man is to be found not within 
himself, but in a living God beyond man and beyond this world’. 
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Now, still a young man, he was standing by that other stream whose con- 
fluence with the Christian tradition has contributed so much to our European 
culture. The humanism of Greece, with its trust in the powers of man, fully 
realized and developed to build a civilization lively, gracious, serene—that Greek 
humanism remained an inspiration to Lethaby throughout his life. 

I must paint one more scene for you—at home again. It is three years later, 
October, 1896. William Morris, worn out by his campaigning for socialism 
(which had Lethaby’s support) had died at Kelmscott House in Hammersmith, 
named after the lovely Oxfordshire Manor House which he still owned. His 
coffin had been brought by train to Lechlade Station. Lethaby, with Philip Webb 
and other friends, saw it placed there on a yellow farm wagon with bright 
red wheels. It was wreathed with vine and strewn with alder and willow 
boughs. With the villagers of Kelmscott following, Morris was laid to rest in the 
churchyard. Philip Webb was to design his simple gravestone. Afterwards 
Lethaby said, ‘It was the only funeral I have ever seen that did not make me 
ashamed to have to be buried’. Before Lethaby left the village, he must have 
looked again at the Manor House, and remembered all that it had meant to 
William Morris, since that summer day in 1871 when he had described finding 
that the village road ended in the shallow of a backwater. 


We crossed the road, [wrote Morris], and my hand raised the latch of the 
door in the wall, and we stood presently on a stone path which led up to the 
old house. The garden between the wall and the house was redolent of the 
June flowers . . . the blackbirds were singing their loudest . . . and the 
house itself was the fit guardian for all the beauty of this heart of summer. 


The English countryside, its homes, its pursuits, its solid joys were things 
Lethaby was never to forget. That life and the arts in his mind were inseparably 
linked. 


Poetry, [he once wrote] must get near the heart of life and country and 
feeling and work . . . it must be near folded sheep and gathering of harvests 


and cows tied up in a shed and the dog’s bark and the friend's knock on the 
door. 


And again: 


Really the true romance of life is to live in a kitchen with the firegleams 
striking on scoured pots and the ranged plates of the dresser and a rough table 
scrubbed as clean as bleached linen. 


We must, [he once declared] extend the meaning of art to cover everything 
of quality and goodness in things made by hand—and further beautiful care 
of the tilled earth. Beauty is the countenance of the beloved. 


But now I must put down my scene-painter’s brush and take a chronicler’s 
quill. We return to the early 1890s. In 1892 Lethaby’s first major literary work 
appeared— Architecture, Mysticism and Myth—later rewritten as Architecture, 
Nature and Magic, and happily just reprinted by Duckworth with a preface 
by his still active ninety-year-old friend, Alfred Powell. 
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In his original preface, Lethaby described the book as an attempt to get out 
from an architect’s point of view the basis of certain 

ideas common to the architecture of many lands and regions, the purposes 

behind structure and form, which may be called the esoteric principles of 

architecture. 

One of his contemporaries described Lethaby’s book as ‘opening up to us 
younger men a hitherto undreamed of romance of architecture’. 

Yet Lethaby’s writings could be extremely practical. In 1890 he read before 
the Society of Arts a detailed study of the uses of cast iron, and in 1893 he wrote 
a small book on the history and architectural uses of lead based on another 
lecture to our Society. He echoed in these writings the voice of John Ruskin 
who in The Stones of Venice had declared: 

The workman has not done his duty and is not working on safe principles 
unless he even so far honours the materials with which he is working as to set 
himself to bring out their beauty and to recommend and to exalt as far as he can 
their peculiar qualities. 

On Lethaby’s return from Constantinople he was appointed, jointly with 
George Frampton the sculptor, Adviser on Art to the Technical Education 
Board of the L.C.C. The appointment of an art adviser had sprung from a 
masterly report to the Board by H. Llewellyn Smith in 1892. The section of the 
report dealing with Art Education had concluded with the sentence ‘Possibly 
some day the Council may be able to establish a great municipal art school on 
its own’. It was only four years later that the Board reported to the L.C.C. that 
‘a Central School of Arts and Crafts had been set up to fill certain unoccupied 
spaces in the field of education’. By agreement with the Regent Street Polytechnic 
‘it had been established opposite that institution’, said the report, ‘but it is 
expected to attract students from all parts of London’. (That is should in fact 
now be attracting students from all parts of the world was, not unnaturally, 
beyond the dreams of the Central School founders.) The prospectus said: 

Admission to the School is only extended to those actually engaged in one or 
other of the Crafts, and the School makes no provision for the amateur student 
of drawing and painting. 

But in the summer of 1896, the school had yet to open and its first principal 
to be chosen. Sir Sydney Cockerell tells how he was returning with Emery 
Walker from a continental holiday when they both realized that an appointment 
must shortly be made. Lethaby, they felt, was the man for the job. On their 
arrival in London, with some difficulty, they induced him to allow his name 
to be put forward. They realized, however, that without influential testimonials 
he was unlikely to be successful. Emery Walker secured a letter of recom- 
mendation from William Morris, and Sydney Cockerell others from Burne-Jones 
and W. B. Richmond. Norman Shaw also wrote in support. The Technical 
Education Board was sufficiently impressed not to deny Lethaby the appoint- 
ment—indeed, it was he who had devised the scheme for the establishment of 
the Central School—but they thought it prudent to bracket with him as joint 
Principal their other Art Adviser, George Frampton. So on Monday, 
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and November, 1896—within a month of William Morris’s death—the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts was opened, with these Principals and eighty pupils, 
who by the end of December had added another fifty to their number. 

From the first it was Lethaby’s driving force and creative ability that mattered. 
Noel Rooke, an early pupil (ultimately the School’s Vice-Principal) declared 
that he never saw Frampton at the School and only met one man who said he 
had. So Lethaby had virtually a free hand from the start, but could he make 
a success of a school run on principles that were contrary to all accepted opinion? 

The average art school was then a most unpractical institution. Lethaby 
declared that its curriculum made him think of learning to swim in a thousand 
lessons without water. At the Central School, as we have seen, students who 
required instruction in drawing and painting for their own sake would not be 
admitted. The highest standards in drawing and painting would in fact be sought, 
but as part of the training of the students in a variety of handicrafts. Then, 
who were to be the masters? In other art schools teaching was in the hands of 
full-time instructors, certificated, but without practical experience. Under the 
Technical Education Board’s scheme, which Lethaby himself had drawn up, 
the first requisite in instructors at the Central School was that they were successful 
practitioners of their respective crafts. With their teaching restricted to a few 
hours a week only, there was no reason why they should not continue to be so. 
Lethaby did not demand the conventional paper qualifications that tended to the 
appointment as teachers in other art schools of men and women cast too much 
in the same mould. In consequence, his staff had the most diverse backgrounds 
and a wide variety of specialized experience. Noel Rooke points out that Lethaby 
made another innovation, a negative one. Since, by hypothesis, none of his 
students was destined to become a professional teacher, he could dispense with 
the issuing of the certificates which such teachers had to possess. But a school 
that held no examinations and gave no diplomas was not only running the risk 
of having few pupils; it would not receive the support of any Government grant. 

At the outset the school was not palatially housed. Its premises were, in fact, 
those formerly occupied by the Young Women’s Christian Association and known 
as Morley Hall. ‘They consisted of two houses, one fronting Regent Street 
and one Little Portland Street. The two buildings were linked by a domed 
conservatory with a roof that leaked. I have talked with a pupil of these early 
days who remembers that, in wet weather, listeners to Halsey Ricardo’s lectures 
(on architecture of all subjects) would perforce sit there with their umbrellas 
up! 

What gave the school its distinctive quality was that from the first Lethaby 
was able to command the support as teachers of craftsmen of the highest quality, 
who would have hesitated at anyone else’s request to sacrifice their time to 
teaching. To mention only a few names: Halsey Ricardo, as we have seen taught 
architecture, R. Catterson-Smith (afterwards Principal of the Birmingham School 
of Art) wallpaper and textile design, Frank Morley Fletcher (afterwards Principal 
of the Edinburgh School of Art) woodcuts, and Douglas Cockerell, book-binding. 
Almost from the first, bookbinding was an important subject at the Central. 
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In 1900 the Technical Education Board reported that 

In February, 1897, an entirely new centre of instruction in this handicraft 
was established at the Central School of Arts and Crafts. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
made a donation of skins, and inspects the work from time to time. The 
attendance at the class is good. 

A class in Lead Casting was in the joint care of an architect, F. W. Troup, 
and of Wm. Dodds, registered plumber—the latter a description of an instructor’s 
qualification unlikely at that time to be found in the prospectus of any other art 
school! 

Later W. Augustus Steward taught Silversmiths’ and Goldsmiths’ Work. He 
had a young pupil, Francis Adam, who after more than fifty years told me a story 
which illustrates Lethaby’s love of good work and his ability to inspire both his 
staff and their pupils: 

It so happened [said Adam] that in the early days of the Central School, at 
which I was a part-time student, my employer, J. S. Gardner, had commissioned 
me to make an heraldic coat of arms wrought and chased in gilding metal for 
Lord St. Helier’s tomb. Our teachers at the Central School, particularly Mr. 
Steward, were interested in our daily work, and he expressed a wish to see the 
coat of arms when it was complete in metal. I therefore took it to the School 
and, after Mr. Steward had examined it, he suggested that we should take the 
work upstairs for the Principal to see. (I had previously known Mr. Lethaby 
only by sight when he most unobtrusively visited the various classrooms.) 
The Principal seated at his desk looked at the coat of arms with attentive 
interest. He asked me to place it on the floor, and then to my great surprise, the 
Principal, kneeling on the carpet began to examine the work and to explain the 
significance of the heraldic emblems, on which he was a recognized authority. 
As he talked, Mr. Lethaby passed his hands caressingly over the object, as 
though delighted to examine work produced by hand. Such appreciation is the 
true reward of the craftsman who in his work strives to the best of his ability 
to produce ‘a well-made thing’-—Mr. Lethaby’s own definition of a work of art. 
Not only could Lethaby fill his staff and students with his own enthusiasm; 

he could discern quality in a potential instructor where few other eyes would 
have seen it. Edward Johnston, who was to become the outstanding calligrapher 
of his generation, counted it as the greatest good fortune of his life that on the 
first day that he came to London he met Lethaby In the quite undistinguished 
calligraphic work which Johnston had so far done, Lethaby saw the promise 
of a great executant, and in the man himself the promise of a great teacher. 
He sent Johnston to examine, with Sydney Cockerell’s aid, the medizval manu- 
scripts at the British Museum. 

Lethaby did not regard the development by a student of a good hand as a 
trivial accomplishment He realized how fundamental to design are well-made 
letters. He once wrote: 

a common interest in the improvement of ordinary handwriting would be 

an immense disciplinary force; we might reform the world if we begun with 

our own handwriting, but we shall certainly not unless we begin somewhere. 


Again, in 1919, he wrote: 


The typical form of human industry is handiwork; thus fine writing is the 
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basis of all printing. Type might have thicks and thins in any position but that 
is settled by the pen in the hand. 


How Lethaby supported and worked with the young instructors he had 
appointed was well expressed by Mr. P. J. Waldram at the symposium in honour 
of Lethaby held at the headquarters of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
a few months after his death. Mr. Waldram, who prepared students for the 
R.I.B.A. examinations, said that when with lengthening evenings in the early 
spring, attendance at classes dwindled, Lethaby never waited to send to the 
harassed and distracted lecturer an official notification that a further decrease 
in numbers would lead inevitably to a discontinuance of the class. 


He had a far better method. Unnoticed by anyone, he used to slip quietly 
into the back of the room, and afterwards come to the front and discuss the 
lecture informally, not only adding to it the charm of his own ideas, and leaving 
the men impressed with the importance of the subject, but also inspiring them 
to make the most of the remaining lectures, one or two of which he would make 
a point of attending himself. . . . The memory is still so fresh and strong 
of his voice, his phrases, his enthusiasm and above all of his charming modesty. 
Who can forget how he would punctuate the conclusion of a most acute and 
illuminating criticism with that disarming phrase ‘But there . . . I don’t know’. 


Lethaby lectured to our Society on training for architecture in 1897. 

With such a Principal, and with teachers of kindred quality, the Central 
School soon established itself. Its distinctive quality was even more quickly 
recognized abroad than at home. Within two or three years, foreign Governments 
were sending both teachers and pupils to study there. Soon the Board of 
Education’s approval was vouchsafed in the practical form of financial grants. 

Lethaby was himself a teacher of great gifts. A slender, delicate-looking man 
of no commanding presence or resonant voice, he yet possessed a quietly 
impressive personality and the ability both to convey his own enthusiasm to 
students and to awake a wholehearted response from them. His domed forehead 
suggested his intellectual power, and the aptness of his comments, his interest 
in the individual student. ‘To those of us who knew him through the spoken 
word, he will always live’. So said one of his disciples. 

Lethaby’s success at the Central School brought his name to notice when the 
Royal College of Art in South Kensington was reorganized at the turn of the 
century. Beresford Pite was Professor of Architecture there, and Lethaby was 
appointed in 1900 the Royal College’s first Professor of Design. His advice was 
also sought in connection with the organization at the College of classes for 
teaching in the crafts. Lethaby had long been a member of the Art Workers’ 
Guild, and with Schultz Weir regularly attended its meetings, then held in 
Barnard’s Inn Hall. J. T. Micklethwaite, later surveyor of the fabric of 
Westminster Abbey, was Master of the Guild in 1893, and Weir and Lethaby 
formed the habit of joining him in his rooms in Bloomsbury after the meetings 
and talking into the small hours. Perhaps it was these talks which gave Lethaby 
the idea of pursuing Micklethwaite’s researches into English mediaeval 
architecture, and which led to his publishing in 1904 a notable volume entitled 
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Medieval Art, and in 1906 Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen. Not 
only did the latter contain detailed descriptions and illustrations of every 
part of the Abbey, but Lethaby delighted to disinter long-forgotten names of 
workmen—John of Gloucester, Edmund of Westminster, Robert of Beverley. 
He sought, too, to get at the facts of building organization in the middle ages, 
the economic basis of the Gothic art he so much admired. 

By Lethaby’s knowledge and love of the Abbey he seemed to his friends marked 
out to succeed Micklethwaite, who had died in the year of the publication of 
Lethaby’s book on the Abbey. At first, however, Lethaby refused to allow his 
name to be put forward. It was only after much persuasion that he consented. His 
appointment by Dean Armitage Robinson was a foregone conclusion. He held the 
post from 1906 to 1928, with a devotion to which his scholarly Westminster Abbey 
Re-examined bears witness But did he ever say a wiser thing about the Abbey 
than in a little essay on seeing London which he wrote for the Women’s Institutes ? 
“The best thing for most people to do [at the Abbey] is to go well inside 
and sit down for quite a long time and not worry about seeing everything’. 
Lethaby, says Alfred Powell, liked to think of Westminster Abbey as ‘Peter’s’ 
looking across the fields to ‘Paul’s’—‘bells answering bells on summer evenings 
long ago’. Lethaby took the additional appointment of surveyor to Rochester 
Cathedral from 1920 to 1927. Indeed, as the Dictionary of National Biograph 
records he became ‘the recognized supreme authority on the care of old buildings 
It was fitting that in 1936 the S.P.A.B. should endow a studentship in his name. 

Despite his growing interest in ancient buildings, the quality of Lethaby’s 
work at and for the Central School (of which he had become sole Principal in 
1902) remained unimpaired. It lay at the very centre of his beliefs. 





Man cannot be civilized or kept civilized except by what he does at his work 
{he wrote], Ruskin knew that, but it will take several generations for the idea to 
spread. It is still too strange and unacceptable to a world which is pinning 
its hopes on hobbies. 


How strikingly close is this dictum of Lathaby’s to the views of that other 
great educationalist of his generation, Sanderson of Oundle, whose birth year 
was the same as Lethaby’s. 

Said Sanderson to his boys: 


Whatever your chief work is, in that you should get your chief pleasure, so 
that day after day you go gladly and joyously to your work, enjoying it with 
unfeigned enjoyment. Now this enjoyment comes by labour, by unremitting 
industry, by desire to do your work—whatever it may be—day by day. At 
first and perhaps for a long time you will feel your work irksome in proportion 
to your incapacity, and on the other hand as your capacity grows, and indeed 
it will if you persevere, the irksomeness dies away and you will wander with 
ease and pleasure where there were once thorns and briars. Beware of thinking 
that your work is only tolerable because of the pleasure to be gained outside it. 


In 1905 Lethaby laid the foundation of the department of the Central School 
that has had the most far-reaching influence—internationally as well as nationally. 
The first instructor in printing was that remarkable man, J. H. Mason, who later 
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became, with H. G. Murphy, the then Principal of the School, a founder member 
of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry. Mason had been chief compositor 
for Cobden-Sanderson and Emery Walker at the Doves Press. He was a scholar 
and a craftsman. 

But by this time the Central School had needed to spread its wings. In 1905 
a considerable area north of the new thoroughfare of Kingsway had been cleared 
by the L.C.C. There a new building was planned both for the Central School 
and the London Day Training College for Teachers. The site for the combined 
building cost just under £30,000. The Training College with 6,500 square feet 
of space cost £50,000 to equip, and the Central School with 12,500 square feet, 
about £70,000. Thus the total cost of the acquisition and development of the 
site (now incidentally all occupied by the Central School) was £150,000— 
a very substantial sum in those days. 

The Central School had however enormously increased its range since 1896. 
The new building housed, amongst other activities, classes in gold and silver work, 
general drawing and modelling, embroidery, weaving, decorative plaster work, 
glass cutting and painting. When the new school opened on 21st September, 
1908, there were 1,200 students in evening classes and 250 day students. 

But with the new premises looking more like an educational institution than 
Morley Hall had ever done, the Central School and its Principal were bound to 
come more closely within the sphere of operations of the ‘education machine’ 
of the L.C.C. Lethaby suffered from the pin-pricks of an official whom he dubbed 
‘Mr. Inkpots’. Years later in a letter to a friend, he wrote feelingly of the type 
of organization ‘in which an able man is swamped by details which narrow 
him to a withered stick’. 

In 1911 Lethaby resigned the headship of the Central School and con- 
centrated his teaching work at the Royal College of Art where, as we have seen, 
he had been in 1900 appointed the first Professor of Design. 

Beresford Pite once described Lethaby’s influence at work in 

disintegrating the creepers and parasites of form, weeds which had planted 

themselves at Kensington and taken root . . . and supplanting them with 

the healthy seeds of truth and directness of expression. 

In 1932 Pite spoke of 

Lethaby’s ultimate success in winning the affection of the students. . . - 

On his first advent a lady student came with tears to the Principal and said 

that the new Professor wanted her to draw watercress. But that atmosphere 

soon changed and his influence on the College is now permeating the country 
with considerable effect. 

Lethaby’s advice to his Kensington students was to ‘Keep looking at the best’. 
This one of them wittily paraphrased as follows: 

In church, cathedral, cloister, hall 
Some hours each day I’d spend— 
And this a touch of dignity 
To all your work will lend. 

In the year in which Lethaby left the Central School his Architecture— 

An Introduction to the History and Theory of the Art of Building appeared in the 
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inexpensive Home University Library series. So comprehensive was it, albeit 
in small compass, that Mr. M. C. Oliver told me that a fellow architect 
of Lethaby’s reproached him with having ‘given it all away for a shilling’. 

Certainly many shillings-worth were sold. The book was several times reprinted 
in the ensuing forty years. In 1955 the Oxford University Press issued a handsome 
edition with a preface and epilogue by Professor Basil Ward, of the Royal College 
of Art. The Times Literary Supplement in reviewing this edition wrote of Lethaby’s 
Architecture as one of the very few classics on the subject, and remarked how 
little it had dated in more than four decades. Certainly Lethaby showed himself 
in it no mere worshipper of the glories of the past. In this closing paragraph 
he declared: 


Experiment must be brought back once more as the centre of architecture, 
and architects must be trained as engineers are trained [a sentiment which 
must have caused Le Neve Foster, seven of whose nine sons became engineers, 
to purr into his grave]. . . . We must give up designing the broken-down 
picturesque which is part of the ideal of make-believe. The enemy is not science 
but vulgarity, a pretence of beauty at second hand. We have to awaken the civic 
ideal and to aim first at the obvious commonplaces of cleanliness, order and 
neatness. 


To turn for a moment from Lethaby the teacher and writer to Lethaby 
the artist, we have seen how in earlier days he had made studies of the French 
cathedrals. In his mature years he delighted in water colour landscape. Often 
a friend would accompany him on his painting expeditions. Alfred Powell 
describes a happy holiday with Lethaby in Yorkshire. Lethaby once caught 
hold of one of Powell’s paintings and laughingly declared ‘Alfred, you don’t 
know how to do it; you want to get lather into it!’ He then picked up a bunch of 
grass and rubbing it over the painting gave it, as Powell says, ‘a wonderful texture’. 
Noel Rooke speaks of Lethaby’s delight in trees: 


Trees brought out his roguish fun, virility and turbulent delight; these were 
aroused when his surroundings were in harmony with his deepest feelings and 
faith, if he were in the right company. He never sat himself down to 
study trees . . . as he did buildings. But all his life steadily at intervals he 
took occasional hours or half-days, and sat down to pay reverence to them, the 
reverence coming in an outer and very living dress of bold merriment. So the 
drawings have a fresh directness which is extremely ‘Modern’. These land- 
scapes reveal the Lethaby who was the inspiration of so many younger men. 


Incidentally, to Lethaby’s great amusement, his wife, who had her own pretty 
wit, once likened one of these admired tree paintings to a plateful of spinach! 

Lethaby, himself always the student, rejoiced in the nearness of the Royal 
College of Art to the museums of South Kensington. Sir Eric Maclagan, who 
considered Lethaby’s Mediaeval Art to be one of the most remarkable books in 
the English language, refers to the great contributions to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum which Lethaby made as a next-door neighbour. 


He was perpetually in and out of the museum [says Maclagan]. There was 
hardly a Department in it where valuable independent investigation was 
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not done by him on early Christian ivories, Byzantine textiles, English 
embroideries and early metal work. . . . I do not think there has ever been 


a finer or more exalted example of the museum spirit than Lethaby’s . . . he 

was a real inspiration to all of us who work in museums. 

He could date medieval paintings with astonishing accuracy. 

A sideboard designed by Lethaby is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. He 
designed, too, embroideries, fireplaces and leadwork. The contacts with industry 
which these designs entailed made Lethaby a valuable member of the Design 
and Industries Association, which came into being in the early years of the 
First World War. ‘Fitness for purpose’ was the keynote of the Association’s 
work. Lethaby joined the Council of the Association, but his main efforts were 
behind the scenes. Hamilton Temple Smith describes him as an inconspicuous 
figure with an apologetic manner. He spoke very quietly but had a notable turn 
of phrase. Lethaby’s was a crisp, nervous English, completely free from clichés. 
The Association knew too the value of Lethaby’s pen, and reprinted in March, 
1917, an article he had contributed to the journal Highway, which epitomizes 
his whole philosophy : 

For myself I have long settled that what I elected to call Art was not some 
high essence which might lead to zsthetic excitement, but simply any sound 
and complete form of human work: the art of agriculture: the art of cooking: 
the art of picture painting, and so on. Human work I say and not machine 
minding. . . . Art is the substance as well as the expression; it is the labour 
as well as the emotion; it is the service as well as the delight; and the two 
aspects cannot be separated to the ruin of both. Thus the art of speech may be 
conceived as oratory, eloquence or rhetoric, but these things are dangerous 
diseases without the serious meaning and the purpose. I do not deny the 
poetical content of workmanship, but what I do say is: Keep the work, the 
service, the meaning strong and healthy, and due expression is bound to be 
there too. In concentrating too much on the emotional content in certain 
chosen forms—as poetry, music, painting, you are, firstly, breaking down 
other forms of production into non-arts, and secondly, by isolating these very 
selected arts themselves too much for service and the common understanding, 
you lay them open to speedy disease and decay. Beauty is the flowering of 
labour and service. 

The Design and Industries Association also reprinted an article which Lethaby 
had contributed to the first number of /mprint. In this article, Lethaby declared 

A work of art is first of all a well-made thing. It may be a well-made chair 
or a well-made book. Art is not a special sauce applied to ordinary cooking; 
it is the cooking itself if it is good. 

If I were asked for some single test whereby we might hope to know 
a work of art when we saw it, I should suggest something like this : Every work 
of art shows that it was made by a human being for a human being. 

On his marriage in 1902 Lethaby had moved from Gray’s Inn Square to 
Inverness Terrace, Bayswater. Towards the end of the First World War the 
health of his wife suffered from the strain of life in London and he too needed 
rest and change. Their friends looked round for a small house for the Lethabys 
in the country. One was found in the village of Hartley Wintney, near Fleet, 
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in Hampshire, where his friend Schultz Weir was living. Here at Albion Cottage 
the Lethabys settled down in the autumn of 1918. Lethaby had given up 
his professorship at the Royal College of Art, and as a parting gift from the 
students he had chosen a bicycle. On this he began to explore the topography 
and history of the new district in which he found himself. With other members 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society he prepared a series of papers on 
Handicrafts and Reconstruction (published in 1919). The sane handicrafts of 
village life were, it seemed to the authors, anchors to cling to in a distracted 
world. 

In July, 1920, he contributed a paper on ‘The Traditions of the Countryside’ 
to a meeting of the Art Workers’ Guild, opening with the words: 

Country arts, it seems to me, are everywhere decaying. Book education has 
not only weakened the instinctive knowledge that men can only live by work 
but those who . . . believe in the condensed ignorance called Higher Education 
have succeeded with great difficulty in at last creating a dislike . . . for 
that greatest of blessings, Work. 

In the following year, Professor Beresford Pite said to a group of Lethaby’s 
friends, ‘Look here, we’ve got to do something to honour him while he is still 
active, and not wait until he is dead’. Matthew Dawson acted as secretary of the 
appeal which was soon launched. With his usual reluctance for advertisement, 
Lethaby made the task to which his friends had set their hands a difficult one 
for them. But at length, he consented to receive on his 65th birthday, 
18th January, 1922, an Address composed by Professor Mackail, beautifully 
hand-written by Edward Johnston and subscribed by 200 artists, writers and 
men of affairs. It was presented to him in the hall of the Art Workers’ Guild 
with the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres in the chair. A great birthday cake, 
surmounted by 65 candles, awaited him and a portrait of Lethaby by William 
Rothenstein was presented to Mrs. Lethaby ‘To the congratulatory address 
Lethaby’s reply was characteristic. He began: 

If last night, like the man in the story I had received the message ‘All is 
found out, fly’, I believe I should have run. More than that I am not prepared 
to say. 

How ever he continued: ‘I must speak of the masters who have been prophets 
to me. The first was Ruskin, the second Philip Webb and Morris’. 

He went on to pay tribute to some things which had suggested to him more 
inward harmony and contentment than the rest of art. ‘These include’, he said, 
‘Phidias’s sculptures, Mediaeval Buildings, ‘Turner pictures and Morris patterns’. 
He added that it might seem strange to include Morris’ designs in such illustrious 
company, ‘but’, he said, ‘to me they are not delights, they are depths’. He 
concluded by saying that what he seemed to have found about life was five 
things: 

1. Life is best thought of as service. a 

2. Service is first of all, and of greatest necessity common productive work. 


The best way to think of labour is as art. . . . By welcoming it, and thinking 
of it as art, the slavery of labour may be turned into joy. 
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4. Art is best thought of as fine and sound ordinary work. So understood, it 
is the widest, best and most necessary form of culture. 

5. Culture should be thought of as not only book-learning, but as a tempered 
human spirit. A shepherd, ship-skipper or carpenter enjoys a different 
culture from the book-scholar, but it is nonetheless a true culture. 

The presentation to Lethaby took a second form The subscribers arranged 
for the publication of a number of his essays—since reprinted by Oxford 
University Press—under the title Form in Civilization. One of the essays spoke 
of Ruskin’s influence, and clearly foreshadowed the form of expression which 
Lethaby hoped that his own influence might have. I have asked our chairman to 
quote in his concluding remarks this significant passage. 

In the years that followed Lethaby remained surveyor, both to Westminster 
Abbey and to Rochester Cathedral, but despite the cares of these posts, his 
pen was ceaselessly active In 1923 he followed the Study of London before the 
Conquest, which he had published in 1901 with Londinium: Architecture and the 
Crafts and, a little book breathing the spirit of rural England, Home and Country 
Arts, an enlargement of articles written for the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes. In this movement his country sojourn had stimulated in Lethaby a 
warm and friendly interest. He contributed articles to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and the Fournal of Hellenic Studies and addressed the British Academy, the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society and the Birmingham School of Printing. Of Philip Webb 
and his work he wrote a notable series of articles in The Builder, which the Oxford 
University Press reprinted in volume form. 

Rightly does the Librarian of the R.I.B.A., in his preface to a bibliography 
of Lethaby’s writings, say that ‘The range of his studies and work was immense’. 

When, with advancing years, study and work of necessity diminished, Lethaby 
still kept up correspondence with a wide circle. On public and private matters 
his penetrating comments were greatly valued. 

He was one of the few masters in English of the aphorism. From his ordinary 
conversation and from his notebooks his sister-in-law, Miss Grace Crosby, 
made a notable collection of ‘scrips and scraps’ as Lethaby called them. To give 
you a taste of their quality I will quote a few from some 200 of these aphorisms: 

Little can be proved; what matters is the quality of our assumptions. 

The right aim is to do necessary things beautifully. 

Everything is limited by the hearer and the teller. 

He owns most who loves most. 

Happiness is not so much a happening as a way of looking at happenings. 

A critic defines himself; the Last Judgment is the sum of all our judgings. 

Such were some of the thoughts of this artist-philosopher. 

He died on 17th July, 1931, in the house at Inverness Terrace, to which he 
had returned to be in closer touch with the museums. His grave is in the old 
churchyard at Hartley Wintney, next to that of his wife who had died four years 
before. On hers he wrote, ‘She was wise, true and very kind’. 

That Lethaby’s achievements as administrator, as architect, as painter, as 
teacher and as author were considerable none can, I think, dispute, but his 
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whole was greater than his parts. As to the manner of man that Lethaby was, 
I call, of the many who would gladly testify, a single witness. Sir Sydney Cockerell 
wrote of him a few days after his death words which, as Sir Sydney approaches 
ninety, with Lethaby fresh in his thoughts, he tells me he cannot improve on: 


Of his qualities a certain childlike simplicity must be mentioned first, then 
his nobility of outlook, his self-effacement, his learning, his wit, his penetrating 
vision, his industry in research, his fairness in discussion, his sympathetic 
encouragement of his students, his general loving-kindness and his scorn for 
all that is shoddy, pretentious and base. His many friends looked up to him 
with a singular admiration and devotion. By each of them while life lasts his 
memory will be cherished as that of one of the rarest of spirits. In their eves 
he was not indeed so much the artist, the scholar, the authority on this or that 
as the saintlike and peerless comrade they will see no more. 


From this passage it is clear, I think, that Lethaby’s life and work displayed 
to his friends what Ruth Draper once said that Kathleen Ferrier’s singing revealed 
to her—‘the beauty of the human spirit, conveyed through art, to remind us 
of the heights to which we can soar and of the best that is within us’. 

The Royal Society of Arts is not a professional body which from time 
to time awards distinctions for outstanding technical performance, it is not a 
university granting degrees in a variety of faculties, but I know of no Society 
that has during two centuries better equipped itself to salute distinguished 
service for the arts and for the public good. And so, is it not fitting that I should 
claim from you, for this humble but greatly gifted man, the style and dignity 
of Master? 


THE CHAIRMAN: May I make a quotation from Lethaby for the benefit of students ? 
He said: 

a prophet, however much he may appear to be in opposition to his age, yet in a 

peculiar way represents that particular time. He is the antidote, the balance, the 

complement, and his is the voice which awakes all those who are ready to be 

like-minded. If he is wholly successful, and his teaching is absorbed, it may hardly be 

understood how anyone might ever have believed otherwise. The flashing inspiration 

becomes a commonplace. It is the prophet’s aim to be thus abolished in absorption, 

to be lost by diffusion. 

I ask for a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Roberts for this splendid lecture, which 
will I am sure be an inspiration to everyone here. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 


then ended. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The Royal Society of Arts has forged the iron when it was hot 
and malleable. It is exactly the right moment for a paper like this, when The London 
Magazine has just brought out its February number, ‘South African Writing To-day’. 
I can recommend it to you all, not merely as a good introduction to the English 
literature of South Africa, but also because it tells us something about their poets 
in English, one of whom is our speaker, Mr. Roy Macnab. He has written several 
volumes of poetry in English; but the poetry is not that of England, but of South 
Africa. 

In that number of The London Magazine, William Plomer states that, in his view, 
Afrikaans is a racy language which has evolved in its own unprecedented way. That 
word ‘unprecedented’ indeed, characterizes the situation, for the Afrikaans language 
is as great an enigma as the Afrikaans literature is a gladdening spectacle. Mr. Plomer 
singles out Mr. Macnab, as I said, as one of the small phalanx of English-writing 
poets who were fired by the example of their great predecessor Roy Campbell, the 
outstanding poet of South Africa in English. However, Mr. Macnab has a great 
affection for the other language of his country, Afrikaans. As I know from my 
conversation with him in that language he knows it intimately. 

I am proud to be here as it were in loco parentis ; | feel that for a moment I may 
speak on behalf of the literary people of my country, that is of Holland, who may 
be considered in some way as the fathers of this younger literature. As you know, 
fathers may sometimes deny or even envy their sons, but they are normally proud of 
them, and in this case I am glad to say that certainly has been so. When the first of 
the masterly poets in the Afrikaans language, Leipoldt, brought out his Oom Gert 
Vertel in 1911 our poet Albert Verwey, whom I am proud to call my supervisor and 
teacher, wrote: ‘People wonder whether poetry is possible in such an undeveloped 
language. They regard poetry as a flower of writing. But’, he continued, ‘Afrikaans 
poetry, and indeed all poetry, is a flower of speech’. He also, in that same article, 
said that the question whether a language is suited for poetry is one that cannot be 
posed. Any language is suited for the poetry of those who speak it. The same Leipoldt, 
in one of his poems, wrote (I translate word for word): 


Far in the West there stands a wall of purple, 
The mountain edge that builds a shadow against the sky. -. . 


You notice at once that the melody and the image are typically South African. This 
is a new language of the old stock and we of the old mother country are proud of this 
new shoot. Now as poetry is a flower of speech, it is the poet who first spots the tree 
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as it first bursts into blossom. That tree is the new language, or rather a new virile 
tongue. Let us then listen to what a poet has to tell us about that tongue. 

The following paper was then read: 


THE PAPER 


I have been asked to speak to you to-day about one of the lesser-known but 
nevertheless, I think, more unusual language phenomena of modern times. 
I call it unusual since it is the only language with a European origin not spoken 
in Europe, and it has produced a virile literature which is still the youngest in 
the world. Its literature began not more than a man’s lifetime ago; to-day it 
contains more than 10,000 volumes covering a wide range of subjects, including 
the technical and scientific as well as the purely literary. I am to speak to you 
about Afrikaans. It is not my mother tongue; that is English, but it is, like 
English, my native tongue and I cherish the one as the other; that is to say 
I am born of a country with two official languages and both are part of my 
inheritance. But to-day I am to speak to you about one of these languages. 
It would hardly be appropriate to speak to you about the other, since it is also 
the language of your country, although, as I shall mention later, South African 
English is gradually taking on its own individual character. 

What, then, is this language Afrikaans and why does it differ in the way 
it does from others of the Germanic group or Dietse Tale, as we call them, 
Dutch or Flemish for instance? 

When Jan van Riebeeck and his party arrived at the Cape in April, 1652, 
on instructions from the Dutch East Indies Company to found a refreshment 
station for the company’s ships voyaging to the East, they brought with them 
the language and the dialects of seventeenth-century Holland. This Netherlandish 
had not yet developed the uniformity of modern Dutch and dialects differed from 
province to province, so that philologists have been able to determine that 
Afrikaans words and forms have a close kinship with the old dialects of the 
provinces of Zeeland, Utrecht, North Holland and South Holland, from which 
most of the early company servants came. Van Riebeeck himself came from South 
Holland, and it has been suggested that his own manner of speech, as that of the 
Commander of the Cape, was of particular importance at a time of linguistic 
confusion in setting the pattern of the Afrikaans of the future. I say ‘linguistic 
confusion’ for the Cape was first and foremost a seaport, and there were at that 
time many language influences to which a maritime people were susceptible. 
There was the language of the seaports known as Creole or Malay-Portuguese, 
a by-product of the wanderings of that ancient mariner, the Europe of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a language that enabled East 
and West to converse as they went about their trading and seafaring business. 
Something similar exists in South Africa to-day, where on the mines of the 
Witwatersrand a sort of language known as Fanakalo has been evolved as a quick 
means of communication between white and black miners. Malay-Portuguese 
was a language spoken between master and eastern slave at the Cape, a mixture of 
Portuguese, Malay and Netherlandish, a sailor’s lingua franca. At one time it 
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was claimed that here was the catalytic agent that transformed seventeenth- 
century Dutch into Afrikaans. Other theories have suggested that the new 
language grew out of an encounter with the language of the Hottentots, who 
with the Bushmen were the inhabitants of South Africa before the arrival con- 
temporaneously of the present white and black inhabitants of the country. 
Another theory has seen the arrival in 1688 of French Huguenot settlers, and 
later of German immigrants, as forces which altered the language of Van Riebeeck. 
But all these theories assume that a language in order to change must have an 
encounter with other languages and can be changed in no other way. Certainly 
Afrikaans has a number of words that were once Malay-Portuguese, but they are 
few, perhaps 120 in 100,000 words. German and French influences are there 
too, but it has been shown that these existed to some extent in the dialects of 
seventeenth-century Netherlandish. A number of words from Hottentot to 
describe peculiarly South African phenomena persist in Afrikaans, as they do in 
South African English. And there are Bantu words, too, although it was over 
a century before white settlers and black settlers were to meet for the first time 
in the Eastern Cape, by which time Afrikaans had been basically established. 

Experts in the Afrikaans language such as Bosman, Smith and Boshoff, have 
shown that Afrikaans is in essence Dutch but that the language of Van Riebeeck 
and his people had in it the germs of simplification and that this simplification 
took place under the language influences I have mentioned, that is in the mouths 
of strangers and visitors. But fundamentally, and this is the important point, 
a language will change as it comes to fulfil a totally new role, to express a new 
people in a new environment, cut off from its original sources. And that is what 
happened with Afrikaans. 

The Afrikaners, formerly called the South African Dutch or the Boers, 
had by 1691 become a new people. In that year those born in South Africa 
outnumbered those born overseas; by that time also direct immigration from 
Europe had ended. Here, then, were the first 1,000 South Africans, living in 
surroundings totally different from those of Europe, soon moving inland away 
from Cape Town into isolated farming communities with very few conserving 
influences such as the village church and school, and without the stimulation 
that comes from arrivals of fresh immigrants. Their language gradually came to 
reflect their new life in its idioms and sayings, which made sense nowhere except 
in Africa. It was not surprising, therefore, that in time the Afrikaners came to 
regard their language as a symbol of their own survival as a distinct people of 
Africa. In those early days they had their Bibles, in the authorized version of the 
States-General, and the children learnt to read and write, but that was about all. 
It was their language, the language of the children at the turn of the seventeenth 
century, carried into adult life, which perpetuated many of the simplified forms 
which they had learnt in their youth from people who probably spoke Dutch 
imperfectly anyway. Throughout the new century, the eighteenth century, 
Afrikaans was developing as a simplified, supple, idiomatic language, packed with 
African influences and rich in the poetic imagery which is such a feature of 
spoken languages. For it must be remembered that Afrikaans was still at this 
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time only a spoken language, not a written language. Nederlands or High Dutch, 
which was the Dutch of the Bible, was still the language to be written and to 
be read, Afrikaans being considered too vulgar for such uses. It is amusing to 
find, however, that people who thought they were writing orthodox Dutch were 
unwittingly using Afrikaans. The time was to come, of course, when Dutch and 
Afrikaans were going to join battle for the literary expression of the Afrikaners, 
but before this could happen the linguistic battlefield was to become even more 
confused by the arrival at the end of the eighteenth century of yet another 
force, English. 

The establishment of an English colony at the Cape in 1806 and the arrival 
of Lord Charles Somerset as Governor began a policy of anglicization. After 
150 years of Dutch, English now became the language of the law courts, of the 
schools, of government. Somerset brought out from Scotland ministers of 
the church, such as Murray, Sutherland and Fraser, to work among the Afrikaners 
in church and school. These Scottish ministers learnt Dutch in Holland before 
coming to the Cape and their work did not anglicize the Afrikaners; rather it 
helped them to be true to themselves, and by one of those curious quirks, so 
familiar in South African history, some of the descendants of those great Scottish 
churchmen now have Afrikaans as their home language, while their cousins 
have English. In a subtle way, however, anglicization did go on throughout the 
nineteenth century, not to the extent of making English the home language of 
Afrikaners, but oddly enough giving them a certain class-consciousness about 
English. English became the language of polite society at the Cape; it just was 
not done to speak Afrikaans. That was at the Cape and of course in Natal, but 
the Boers who trekked northward from the Cape in the 1830s to found the 
republics of the Orange Free State and Transvaal took their language with 
them; Dutch was the official language and Afrikaans remained the everyday 
language of the people. 

Now the interesting thing is that, when in 1875 a movement began suddenly 
for the transformation of Afrikaans from a spoken language into a literary language 
to replace Dutch, this movement began in the Cape and not, as one might have 
expected, in the Boer republics in the north. What is more, some of the leading 
lights of what became known as the First Afrikaans Language Movement were 
not Afrikaners at all, but Dutchmen recently arrived from Holland, men such 
as Pannevis and Hoogenhout, who recognized Afrikaans as the true language 
of the Afrikaner people. Their initial concern, however, was to get the Bible 
translated into Afrikaans so that it should be readily available to the Cape Coloured 
people, who relied on Afrikaans entirely. These early enthusiasts for Afrikaans 
as a literary language formed themselves into what they called the Society of 
True Afrikaners, at the head of which was a predikant of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, the Rev. S. J. du Toit, who produced the first Afrikaans journal, Die 
Patriot, and began to campaign for the translation of the Bible into Afrikaans. 
The movement had received encouragement from the successful publication 
sometime before, by a Louis Meurant, of a book written in recognizable Afrikaans, 

-a book which had received a warm welcome from the ordinary countryman. 
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However, the early champions of Afrikaans had a very hard time. Their efforts 
produced amused smiles from the English section and out-and-out antipathy 
from the higher circles of Afrikaner society, notably the church, which could not 
tolerate the idea that High Dutch, the language of the Gospels, might be 
supplanted by this ‘Kombuistaal’ or kitchen language as they called it. As one 
elder of the church on a memorable occasion remarked of High Dutch and the 
Gospels—what was good enough for Moses was good enough for him! ‘Teachers 
were dismissed for using the language in schools and children too were punished. 
The First Afrikaans Language Movement did not remain for long a purely 
language movement; it soon became involved in politics, for about this time 
saw the formation at the Cape of the Africaner Bond under the guidance of Jan 
Hofmeyr. This early period produced no literature of value; it was too limited 
in scope, too propagandist, concerned merely to create an interest in the use of 
written Afrikaans. Die Patriot built up its circulation quickly from fifty to 3,000 
but by 1896 it had run its course, its decline being hastened by the political 
activities of Du Toit, which finally lost him the support of many Afrikaners. 
Then came what is perhaps the most important single event in the development 
of Afrikaans and particularly of Afrikaans literature—the war of 1899-1902, 
known as the South African or Boer War in English writing and the English 
War or the Second War of Independence in Afrikaans writing. Naturally during 
the years of physical struggle there was a hiatus in the development of the language 
movement, but when the war was over the defeated Boers suddenly saw their 
language in a new light. The war had been for many of them a shattering 
experience ; the republics had disappeared, some 30,000 of the people were dead, 
most of the dead being women and children; homes had been destroyed. The 
Afrikaners began to doubt their continued identity as a people, so they grasped 
at their language as something that they still possessed. Then suddenly, 
miraculously, like Minerva springing from the head of Jupiter, appeared the 
first Afrikaans poets, brilliantly fully-fledged, their singing a delight not only 
to their own people but to people in the Low Countries of Europe who could 
read them also. There was Jan Celliers, who, away in Europe, began to write 
very feelingly about his own country and his people; there was Louis Leipoldt 
and Eugene Marais, whose poem Winternag is perhaps the finest in the Afrikaans 
language; and then came Totius, the pen-name of J. D. du Toit, son of the first 
editor of Die Patriot. Although many of their early poems concerned the war 
and the tribulations that followed, these early poets are not war poets; nor are 
they, with the exception of Celliers, essentially folk or national poets. They are 
largely lyrical writers who soon turned to a wide range of subjects, Marais 
becoming enveloped in gloom and despair which finally destroyed him, Leipoldt 
turning to subjects and scenes beyond Africa. Apart from establishing a wonderful 
poetic foundation to Afrikaans literature, these early poets showed that what had 
for long been a spoken language had now become a written language of great 
beauty. The poets had shown that the language of field and market place could 
also make the language of high literature, as indeed Robert Burns had shown 
in Scotland. It is perhaps significant that when the vogue for versifying began, 
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as it surely did, one of the versifiers, ex-President Reitz, had already to his 
credit an Afrikaans translation of Burn’s verses. 

So Afrikaans became the world’s youngest literary language. But let us, for 
a moment, look back at the history of other languages to see to what extent the 
development of Afrikaans was a natural process related to other language develop- 
ments and not an artificially succoured freak. When Latin broke up into the 
Romance languages in the sixth century, it was the spoken language of the 
people that became the language of the new literatures. And, as I said earlier 
in relation to Afrikaans, the spoken language is much more direct in impact, 
like poetry, neglecting strict grammar, going for what is vivid and forceful. 
Just as Latin preserves in the Romance languages words that are strong and 
forceful so Afrikaans, while deviating strongly from Dutch grammar, retains 
from the Dutch language many words that are strong and forceful. Another 
curious thing is the way that diminutives are taken from the older language and 
given new significance in the younger; it happened with Latin and it has happened 
with Dutch in relation to Afrikaans, and it is, incidentally, the power of the 
diminutive in Afrikaans that makes a translation into English difficult. There 
is in the Afrikaans diminutive so much of affection and intimacy; how would 
one convey in translation the earnestness of the woman praying to her Maker 
in Afrikaans ‘O Liewe Heretjie’? (‘Oh my dear little God’ cannot convey in English 
what she meant in Afrikaans.) 

There is another comparison which illustrates how Afrikaans followed the 
process of simplification seen elsewhere, and that is with English. Old English 
dropped its inflectional endings and developed into Middle English and later 
into Modern English. English too—a long time ago—experienced the difficulties 
that Afrikaans has faced more recently. The invasions of Britain, particularly 
the Norman Conquest, had their effect on Anglo-Saxon and in spite of the power 
of Latin and of French influence the language of England came bubbling up 
into the fourteenth century in the magnificence of Chaucer’s writing. Even 
to-day our schoolmasters urge us to put aside the Latin derivation for the good 
old Anglo-Saxon word. I am not suggesting that the language of the street and 
the market-place is always preferable to that which is confined in the printed 
page. Such a view would lead to linguistic chaos; rather must the new language, 
born of new circumstances, serving new needs, acknowledge its parenthood, 
in this case Dutch, and from it learn the disciplines which will give the child 
shape and form. If you like, Dutch is the Latin of Afrikaans and in recent years 
the call to South Africans to study the older language has been made increasingly 
by Afrikaans writers and scholars. 

Let us turn back again now to Afrikaans literature itself and see how it 
developed from the fine start given it by the poets at the beginning of the century. 
I must at this stage mention two contemporaries of the poets, Preller and De Waal. 
These two were prose writers and, although they did not make the same 
impression as the more spectacular poets, they were making a worthy beginning 
for Afrikaans prose. Not all the early writers were attached to the language 
movement but two distinguished writers who were campaigners for a place for 
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However, the early champions of Afrikaans had a very hard time. Their efforts 
produced amused smiles from the English section and out-and-out antipathy 
from the higher circles of Afrikaner society, notably the church, which could not 
tolerate the idea that High Dutch, the language of the Gospels, might be 
supplanted by this ‘Kombuistaal’ or kitchen language as they called it. As one 
elder of the church on a memorable occasion remarked of High Dutch and the 
Gospels—what was good enough for Moses was good enough for him! ‘Teachers 
were dismissed for using the language in schools and children too were punished. 
The First Afrikaans Language Movement did not remain for long a purely 
language movement; it soon became involved in politics, for about this time 
saw the formation at the Cape of the Africaner Bond under the guidance of Jan 
Hofmeyr. This early period produced no literature of value; it was too limited 
in scope, too propagandist, concerned merely to create an interest in the use of 
written Afrikaans. Die Patriot built up its circulation quickly from fifty to 3,000 
but by 1896 it had run its course, its decline being hastened by the political 
activities of Du Toit, which finally lost him the support of many Afrikaners. 
Then came what is perhaps the most important single event in the development 
of Afrikaans and particularly of Afrikaans literature—the war of 1899-1902, 
known as the South African or Boer War in English writing and the English 
War or the Second War of Independence in Afrikaans writing. Naturally during 
the years of physical struggle there was a hiatus in the development of the language 
movement, but when the war was over the defeated Boers suddenly saw their 
language in a new light. The war had been for many of them a shattering 
experience; the republics had disappeared, some 30,000 of the people were dead, 
most of the dead being women and children; homes had been destroyed. The 
Afrikaners began to doubt their continued identity as a people, so they grasped 
at their language as something that they still possessed. Then suddenly, 
miraculously, like Minerva springing from the head of Jupiter, appeared the 
first Afrikaans poets, brilliantly fully-fledged, their singing a delight not only 
to their own people but to people in the Low Countries of Europe who could 
read them also. There was Jan Celliers, who, away in Europe, began to write 
very feelingly about his own country and his people; there was Louis Leipoldt 
and Eugene Marais, whose poem Winternag is perhaps the finest in the Afrikaans 
language; and then came Totius, the pen-name of J. D. du Toit, son of the first 
editor of Die Patriot. Although many of their early poems concerned the war 
and the tribulations that followed, these early poets are not war poets; nor are 
they, with the exception of Celliers, essentially folk or national poets. They are 
largely lyrical writers who soon turned to a wide range of subjects, Marais 
becoming enveloped in gloom and despair which finally destroyed him, Leipoldt 
turning to subjects and scenes beyond Africa. Apart from establishing a wonderful 
poetic foundation to Afrikaans literature, these early poets showed that what had 
for long been a spoken language had now become a written language of great 
beauty. The poets had shown that the language of field and market place could 
also make the language of high literature, as indeed Robert Burns had shown 
in Scotland. It is perhaps significant that when the vogue for versifying began, 
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as it surely did, one of the versifiers, ex-President Reitz, had already to his 
credit an Afrikaans translation of Burn’s verses. 

So Afrikaans became the world’s youngest literary language. But let us, for 
a moment, look back at the history of other languages to see to what extent the 
development of Afrikaans was a natural process related to other language develop- 
ments and not an artificially succoured freak. When Latin broke up into the 
Romance languages in the sixth century, it was the spoken language of the 
people that became the language of the new literatures. And, as I said earlier 
in relation to Afrikaans, the spoken language is much more direct in impact, 
like poetry, neglecting strict grammar, going for what is vivid and forceful. 
Just as Latin preserves in the Romance languages words that are strong and 
forceful so Afrikaans, while deviating strongly from Dutch grammar, retains 
from the Dutch language many words that are strong and forceful. Another 
curious thing is the way that diminutives are taken from the older language and 
given new significance in the younger; it happened with Latin and it has happened 
with Dutch in relation to Afrikaans, and it is, incidentally, the power of the 
diminutive in Afrikaans that makes a translation into English difficult. There 
is in the Afrikaans diminutive so much of affection and intimacy; how would 
one convey in translation the earnestness of the woman praying to her Maker 
in Afrikaans ‘O Liewe Heretjie’? (‘Oh my dear little God’ cannot convey in English 
what she meant in Afrikaans.) 

There is another comparison which illustrates how Afrikaans followed the 
process of simplification seen elsewhere, and that is with English. Old English 
dropped its inflectional endings and developed into Middle English and later 
into Modern English. English too—a long time ago—experienced the difficulties 
that Afrikaans has faced more recently. The invasions of Britain, particularly 
the Norman Conquest, had their effect on Anglo-Saxon and in spite of the power 
of Latin and of French influence the language of England came bubbling up 
into the fourteenth century in the magnificence of Chaucer’s writing. Even 
to-day our schoolmasters urge us to put aside the Latin derivation for the good 
old Anglo-Saxon word. I am not suggesting that the language of the street and 
the market-place is always preferable to that which is confined in the printed 
page. Such.a view would lead to linguistic chaos; rather must the new language, 
born of new circumstances, serving new needs, acknowledge its parenthood, 
in this case Dutch, and from it learn the disciplines which will give the child 
shape and form. If you like, Dutch is the Latin of Afrikaans and in recent years 
the call to South Africans to study the older language has been made increasingly 
by Afrikaans writers and scholars. 

Let us turn back again now to Afrikaans literature itself and see how it 
developed from the fine start given it by the poets at the beginning of the century. 
I must at this stage mention two contemporaries of the poets, Preller and De Waal. 
These two were prose writers and, although they did not make the same 
impression as the more spectacular poets, they were making a worthy beginning 
for Afrikaans prose. Not all the early writers were attached to the language 
movement but two distinguished writers who were campaigners for a place for 
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Afrikaans in the national life were C. J. Langenhoven, perhaps the most venerated 
figure in Afrikaans literary history, and D. F. Malherbe, the first professor of 
Afrikaans at a South African university, who recently celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday. hese two were not only good campaigners but they were good writers 
too, but in order to give you a framework in which to place the development of 
the new literature, let me mention a few memorable milestones in the advance of 
Afrikaans towards general recognition, milestones that were reached largely 
through the efforts of such people as Langenhoven and Malherbe. 

In 1914 Afrikaans was recognized as a medium of instruction in schools 
next to English; in 1916 it replaced Dutch in the churches and in 1925 it became 
with English an official language of South Africa, although it had in fact had this 
position since 1918. But 1934 was the really big date in the development of the 
language. In that year there were landed in South Africa by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society the first consignment of the Afrikaans Bible, a triumph 
for the language and one in which the poet Totius had the lion’s share as 
translator, thus realizing the early hopes of his father, S. J. du ‘Toit. 

I have given the framework of the official progress of Afrikaans but it would 
be wrong to suppose that Afrikaans literature was geared automatically to 
advancing the status of the language. Afrikaans writing flowered quite naturally 
as the creative energy, formerly frustrated or diverted into other languages, 
found new release in creating a mirror to South African life. Wonderful stories 
of animal life were written and I would claim for these a place unequalled by 
those of any other literature, stories by Sangiro, for instance, and the Hobson 
brothers, two English South Africans, incidentally, who felt they had to use 
Afrikaans to convey what they felt about the South African veld and fauna. 
Many of the early Afrikaans novels were excessively romantic; Malherbe would 
paint a rosy picture of life among the vineyards of the Cape long ago or he would 
see his Afrikaner people in Biblical terms struggling towards nationhood like 
the Israelites. Langenhoven, on the other hand, was a satirist and humourist; 
an intensely human writer with a strong degree of tenderness. His poem ‘Die 
Stem van Suid-Afrika—The Call of South Africa’ was later set to music to 
provide South Africa with its own national anthem and his home Arbeidsrus, 
near Oudtshoorn, is to-day a national monument. Sketches, didactic and satirical 
essays and verses, historical and romantic novels—these all had a place in the 
beginnings of Afrikaans writing, and it was not until the early 1920s that the 
first significant realistic novel appeared. This was the first novel in a trilogy 
called Ampie, whose author was Jochem van Bruggen. Van Bruggen had 
previously written his share of the romantic novels. Then suddenly he looked 
at his country as it was, troubled with the problem of the poor white, the landless 
Afrikaner, struggling for an existence as the new industrial revolution got under- 
way, a problem that was not solved until the movement of the landless Afrikaner 
to the towns had been completed and a new industrial society had been evolved. 
Van Bruggen was not anything like a social novelist; he did not investigate the 
sociological background but created merely some very lovable and recognizable 
characters against a realistic background. 
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The movement of so many people to the towns, from a pastoral into an urban 
society, during the past quarter of a century has been one of the most important 
features of white society in South Africa. The effects of this migration on 
Afrikaner society were great and it was not unnatural that Afrikaans writing, 
particularly in fiction, came to reflect these changes in the old order. Growing 
out of the ‘twenties and into the ‘thirties came a new realism, came a new ability 
to see life in South Africa not in purely group or national terms but in terms of 
individual personality and therefore of a growing universality of outlook. At 
this time appeared perhaps the most successful and certainly the most technical ly 
proficient Afrikaans novelist, C. M. van den Heever, who is also a poet. His 
early books, Somer and Laat Vrugte, quickly established his reputation. Somer, 
which has been translated into English and French, is an idyll of country life. 
Van den Heever writes convincingly of human relationships in an essentially 
South African context; his writing is full of symbolic imagery and his later 
work seeks to explore the personality, the inner consciousness, but without the 
excesses that this type of literary approach sometimes produces. Other novelists 
such as Jonker, Van den Berg and Johanssen have explored similar paths. 

However, it is not on the novelists and prose-writers that Afrikaans depends 
for its achievements so far. No ‘Tolstoy, no Dostoyevsky has yet been thrown 
up to do for Afrikaans writing what was done for Russian literature in the 
nineteenth century. No, all the laurels rest with the poets and this brings me now 
to the very important turning-point in Afrikaans literature—the ‘thirties —and 
the poets of the ‘thirties who gave a new appearance to Afrikaans literature. 

The poets of the 1920s, such as ‘Toon van den Heever and A. G. Visser, had 
been writing fine verse and, particularly in the case of Visser, producing lyrics 
of a most appealing character, but the poets of the ‘thirties found quite a new 
direction. With the arrival of the 1930s came the consciousness that Afrikaner 
society had produced for the first time an intellectual élite; the new poets were 
first and foremost poets; everything else was secondary. ‘They were concerned 
to become successful as artists and with this new awareness of themselves they 
lifted their work above the level of a purely national or folk literature and had to 
be judged accordingly. ‘They read and absorbed the leading contemporary 
writers of other languages; they were influenced by Yeats and Eliot, and by the 
South African English poet, Roy Campbell; they knew what French, German 
and Dutch writers were about. The main poets of this period were the brothers 
W. E. G. Louw and Van Wyk Louw, Uys Krige, I. D. du Plessis, Elisabeth 
Eybers, and a little later D. J. Opperman. Here was the first generation of really 
professional writers, using the word professional to indicate that for them 
their art came first and other considerations came later. They were of their 
country certainly (the mere fact of their language stamps the nationality of 
the Afrikaans writer unlike his South African English colleague), but their 
imagination and their musings travelled much farther afield. Here was 
a generation which challenged the old religious ideas that for so long had been 
a mainstay of Afrikaner life; Van Wyk Louw, recalling Nietzsche, in his con- 
viction of the prophetic mission of the poet saw God as an evolutionary force 
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driving his prophet on relentlessly. And in his concept of Evil as the counterpart 
of Good, he departs a long way from the old familiar doctrines. The work which 
put Van Wyk Louw forward as a major poet—and he is a major poet by any 
standards—was his Raka. Here the poet examines the conflict between animal 
and spiritual forces, and setting his conflict in the context of a Central African 
tribe, demonstrates the tragic failure of reason before brute force. It is a universal 
theme but it has special relevance to Africa. In his Die Hond van God (The 
Hound of God), he once more struggles with basic themes, the love of God and 
the love of man. There is always a strong intellectural note running through his 
tightly constructed verse, which is heavily weighted with interesting imagery 
and is sometimes difficult and obscure. Uys Krige is a different kind of poet; 
he was very much a part of the social and political consciousness which 
characterized writers of the thirties in many countries. Indeed, he himself was 
in Europe at that time, was in Spain during the Civil War and wrote one of his 
finest poems, The Song of the Fascist Bombers, about this period. Whereas 
Van Wyk Louw came under the influence of Germanic writers, Krige explored 
the writing of French, Spanish and Italian poets and has achieved considerable 
success with translations into Afrikaans of such poets as Lorca. He is regarded 
by his people as a wanderer; during the Second World War he was captured 
as a war correspondent and his escape in Italy provided him with material for 
one of the finest war books in English. It is called The Way Out. 

The youngest of the poets emerging in the ‘thirties and early ‘forties, and one 
who has carried Afrikaans poetry with sustained power to the present time, is 
D. J. Opperman. Here again is a strongly intellectual poet, not afraid to tackle 
enormous themes with a universal application and writing a verse which is 
distinctly modern. His verse in its imagery reflects the modern South African 
scene, of urban life with its symbols of scientific and industrial advancement. 
But he has written also charming short poems with a simple beauty. Here is 
a translation (by Anthony Delius) of a short poem in which he describes the 
coming of the Saviour as it might have appeared to some simple Cape Coloured 
shepherds on the lonely Karoo: 


Three outas from the High Karoo 

Saw the star, believed the angel true, 
Took knob-sticks and three bundles with 
And set forth along a jackal path, 
Following that bright and moving thing 
That shone on shanty, rock and spring 
On zine and sacking of District Six; 

In a broken bottle a candle flicks 

Where salt fish hangs and donkeys jib 
And sets them kneeling by the crib. 
Biltong, sheep fat, and eggs they piled 
Humbly before God’s small brown child. 
With hymn and prayer for thanks, they tell 
That a child will save this folk as well. 
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And on her nest, throughout the whole affair 
A bantam clucked with a suspicious stare. 


her before 
descending from the highveld of Parnassus. She is typical of her period in her 
preoccupation with personality but she is a very individual voice. She is not 


really an intellectual poet; she is very consciously a woman and she writes 


I mentioned Elisabeth Eybers and I must say a word about 


most movingly of what most concerns women; her most successful poem entitled 
Die Stil Awontuur (The Quiet Adventure) describes a woman’s progress 
through the months of waiting for motherhood. Cecil Day Lewis in From 
Feathers to Iron has described brilliantly the final joy of a child’s arrival, but 
his is a man’s voice. Elisabeth Eybers writes as only a woman can and for many 
people her writing has brought Afrikaans to a level unequalled by any other. 
Some of her work has been translated, by herself and by Olga Kirsh, an Afrikaans- 
speaking Jewess now living in Israel. Here is part of that maternity poem; 
it conveys something in translation but by no means all of the original. 


Now LI already love you falteringly 

As one does shyly the unfinished things; 
you are no more than dream, wish, ecstasy, 
a song that one devises as one sings. 


I do not know you and I scarcely dare 
surmise, but deeper than my hammering heart 
your restlessness revolves; one blood we share 
and strangely one, We yet remain apart. 

What can this foolish loving still avail 

when, though I know you, I do not possess 
and can no longer guard you from all ill, 
when slowly ebbs away all tenderness? 


The coming struggle through which you must gain 
release, begins the parting and the pain. 


The achievement of Afrikaans literature lies still very much with its poets 
and at present it is the poets and the poet-dramatists that are preventing Afrikaans 
writing from idling in the doldrums here in the late 1950s. Afrikaners still read 
and buy books of verse; perhaps half a dozen books will appear a year; an edition 
of 2,000 copies will sell out and be reprinted. Many a British poet might envy 
such attention. On the other hand, the serious novelist will complain that too 
many Afrikaners are reading trashy Afrikaans novels, of which there seems to 
be an abundant supply, and this maybe is another sign of changes in Afrikaner 
life and thought as a result of a new urban orientation. 

What of the future? It has been suggested that as, in the past, Afrikaans 
writing has flourished as a new level of truth emerged in South African life, such 
as theaftermath of the war of 1899-1902 and the drift to the towns in the ’thirties, 
so when another level of truth emerges in Afrikaner life and thought will 
Afrikaans prose flower again? What this new level of truth may be I do not know, 
but I do know that South African intellectual life is in a ferment, that thought 
is sharp and penetrating as it ranges over the varied problems that emerge on all 
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driving his prophet on relentlessly. And in his concept of Evil as the counterpart 
of Good, he departs a long way from the old familiar doctrines. ‘The work which 
put Van Wyk Louw forward as a major poet—and he is a major poet by any 


standards 


was his Raka. Here the poet examines the conflict between animal 


and spiritual forces, and setting his conflict in the context of a Central African 
tribe, demonstrates the tragic failure of reason before brute force. It is a universal 
theme but it has special relevance to Africa. In his Die Hond van God (‘The 
Hound of God), he once more struggles with basic themes, the love of God and 
the love of man. There is always a strong intellectural note running through his 
tightly constructed verse, which is heavily weighted with interesting imagery 
and is sometimes difficult and obscure. Uys Krige is a different kind of poet; 
he was very much a part of the social and political consciousness which 
characterized writers of the ‘thirties in many countries. Indeed, he himself was 
in Europe at that time, was in Spain during the Civil War and wrote one of his 
finest poems, The Song of the Fascist Bombers, about this period. Whereas 
Van Wyk Louw came under the influence of Germanic writers, Krige explored 
the writing of French, Spanish and Italian poets and has achieved considerable 


success with translations into Afrikaans of such poets as Lorca. He is regarded 


by his people as a wanderer; during the Second World War he was captured 
as a war correspondent and his escape in Italy provided him with material for 


one of the finest war books in English. It is called The Way Out. 


The youngest of the poets emerging in the ‘thirties and early ‘forties, and one 
who has carried Afrikaans poetry with sustained power to the present time, is 


D. J. Opperman. Here again is a strongly intellectual poet, not afraid to tackle 


enormous themes with a universal application and writing a verse which is 


distinctly modern. His verse in its imagery reflects the modern South African 
scene, of urban life with its symbols of scientific and industrial advancement. 
But he has written also charming short poems with a simple beauty. Here is 
a translation (by Anthony Delius) of a short poem in which he describes the 


coming of the Saviour as it might have appeared to some simple Cape Coloured 


shepherds on the lonely Karoo: 
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Three outas from the High Karoo 

Saw the star, believed the angel true, 
Took knob-sticks and three bundles with 
And set forth along a jackal path, 
Following that bright and moving thing 
That shone on shanty, rock and spring 
On zine and sacking of District Six; 

In a broken bottle a candle flicks 

Where salt fish hangs and donkeys jib 
And sets them kneeling by the crib. 
Biltong, sheep fat, and eggs they piled 
Humbly before God’s small brown child. 
With hymn and prayer for thanks, they tell 
That a child will save this folk as well. 
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And on her nest, throughout the whole affair 
A bantam clucked with a suspicious stare. 


I mentioned Elisabeth Eybers and I must say a word about her before 
descending from the highveld of Parnassus. She is typical of her period in her 
preoccupation with personality but she is a very individual voice. She is not 
reaily an intellectual poet; she is very. consciously a woman and she writes 
most movingly of what most concerns women; her most successful poem entitled 
Die Stil Awontuur (The Quiet Adventure) describes a woman’s progress 
through the months of waiting for motherhood. Cecil Day Lewis in From 
Feathers to Iron has described brilliantly the final joy of a child’s arrival, but 
his is a man’s voice. Elisabeth Eybers writes as only a woman can and for many 
people her writing has brought Afrikaans to a level. unequalled by any other. 
Some of her work has been translated, by herself and by Olga Kirsh, an Afrikaans- 
speaking Jewess now living in Israel. Here is part of that maternity poem; 
it conveys something in translation but by no means all of the original. 


Now I already love you falteringly 

As one does shyly the unfinished things; 

you are no more than dream, wish, ecstasy, 

a song that one devises as one sings. 

I do not know you and I scarcely dare 
surmise, but deeper than my hammering heart 
your restlessness revolves; one blood we share 
and strangely one, we yet remain apart. 

What can this foolish loving still avail 

when, though I know you, I do not possess 
and can no longer guard you from all ill, 
when slowly ebbs away all tenderness ? 

The coming struggle through which you must gain 
release, begins the parting and the pain. 


The achievement of Afrikaans literature lies still very much with its poets 
and at present it is the poets and the poet-dramatists that are preventing Afrikaans 
writing from idling in the doldrums here in the late 1950s. Afrikaners still read 
and buy books of verse; perhaps half a dozen books will appear a year; an edition 
of 2,000 copies will sell out and be reprinted. Many a British poet might envy 
such attention. On the other hand, the serious novelist will complain that too 
many Afrikaners are reading trashy Afrikaans novels, of which there seems to 
be an abundant supply, and this maybe is another sign of changes in Afrikaner 
life and thought as a result of a new urban orientation. 

What of the future? It has been suggested that as, in the past, Afrikaans 
writing has flourished as a new level of truth emerged in South African life, such 
as theaftermath of the war of 1899-1902 and the drift to the towns in the ’thirties, 
so when another level of truth emerges in Afrikaner life and thought will 
Afrikaans prose flower again? What this new level of truth may be I do not know, 
but I do know that South African intellectual life is in a ferment, that thought 
is sharp and penetrating as it ranges over the varied problems that emerge on all 
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levels of South African existence. This intellectual fever exists side by side with 
all the physical aspects of material growth, of feverish economic activity; all 
this must come bursting through to bring to Afrikaans writing a new level of 
consciousness, 

And what of the future of the language itself? The struggle for the recognition 
of the language both at home and overseas is over. One no longer hears in South 
Africa the ignorant and objectionable abuse of Afrikaans that one heard a genera- 
tion ago. I hope that I am right in saying that Afrikaans is now disentangling 
itself from politics. People of all political persuasions, of all racial groups, know 
it and use it. More and more English-speaking South Africans know it; a great 
English-language newspaper in Johannesburg publishes a daily feature on 
learning Afrikaans and a column written by an Afrikaner and devoted to activities 
in Afrikaner circles. Alan Paton in the glossary to Cry, the Beloved Country, 
says of Afrikaans that it is ‘a much simplified and beautiful version of the language 
of Holland . . .’, while Sir Thomas Holland, sometime Chancellor of Edinburgh 
University, who not only learnt the language but translated an Afrikaans classic 
wrote: 





One cannot read Visser’s poems without regretting the old error of supposing 
Afrikaans is but a crude dialect of Dutch, spoken only by the illiterate and 
therefore something that the educated Afrikaner could not look upon with 
pride. 

Yes, Afrikaans has arrived. There are to-day more than 10,000 books in the 
language, the Afrikaans Dictionary, begun back in 1926, is not yet half complete but 
the first volumes are fascinating ; technical, commercial and military terms have been 
evolved ; the efforts of the South African Academy for Science and Art, founded 
in 1909 to safeguard the development of the language, have standardized spelling 
and put the stamp of uniformity on usage. However, for a language, all this 
attention has its drawbacks. Many people regret that the language has passed 
into the hands of professors, for if you, Mr. Chairman, will forgive my saying 
so, the hands of professors are sometimes like deadweights. What it means 
is that the day is over when, as Uys Krige has put it, ‘every journey into the 
countryside was a new journey into the byways of the language’. The days have 
gone when we could build the language of our necessities, where the farmer on 
the veld coined a word out of his language memory and the soil about him. 
In this way the poetic nature of the language grew; thus did the poets grow fat. 
In the early days of compiling the Dictionary Afrikaners spread far and wide 
over the country sent in information about words and phrases that had grown up 
about them. Now it is all up to the professors and, in fairness to them, I must 
say that some of them are creative people, too. New and expressive words and 
phrases still turn up overnight. How do you like this one? ‘Bromponie’, which 
means literally ‘buzzing pony’. It is the Afrikaans word for that modern vehicle 
beloved by the Italians, the motorscooter. A bowler hat in Afrikaans is 
‘hardebolkeil’, which means literally ‘a top hat with a hard crown’. 

We are told nowadays that spoken and written Afrikaans has declined; the 
same may be said of English. I do not know if this is inevitable in a bilingual 
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country, but certainly the influence of one language on another is very great. 
Both the official languages are spoken by the other races in South Africa. Afrikaans 
has traditionally been spoken by the million Cape Coloureds, but these people 
have their own variations to reflect aspects of their own cultural life. A Cape 
Coloured, S. V. Petersen, is an outstanding poet in Afrikaans. The Cape Malays, 
officially part of the Cape Coloured group, but socially apart due to their strict 
Moslem faith, have played a big part in preserving aspects of Afrikaans culture, 
in the language itself, in song and in the gastronomic arts. One of the most 
interesting literary oddities in South Africa is the existence of Malay literature 
written in Afrikaans with Arabic characters. These people belong to the Cape 
where English and Afrikaans have exerted great influence on each other. Cape 
Afrikaners, who speak with a softer accent from those of the north and in certain 
areas preserve the soft ‘r’ inherited from their French Huguenot ancestors, 
tend to use Afrikaans and English in the same conversation. South African 
English—such a phenomenon does exist—is strongly influenced by Afrikaans, 
not only in using words common to both languages, but in adopting word orders, 
emphasis and exclamatory expressions. These last are a very prominent part of 
Afrikaans conversation and, interestingly enough, some of them, like eia 
indicating pain, have a Hottentot origin. This is not the place for me to go into 
the interesting subject of South African English, but I would like to say that 
English is to-day a part of Afrikaner life as Afrikaans is becoming a part of that 
of English-speaking South Africa. As Van Wyk Louw says in a recently published 
book of essays, ‘We know that the stream of English culture rich and fruitful 
has flowed over us and we are grateful for it—we shall wish to lose nothing of it’. 
White South Africa needs both English and Afrikaans to be properly articulate. 
And looking to the future of Afrikaans (and of South African English) one must 
see them against the broad continental background of Africa. As the continent 
grows increasingly articulate with the spread of education and civilization, the 
question of language in Africa is going to become more and more interesting. 
Is it going to walk hand in hand with politics or is it to be independent to play 
purely a cultural role? Already we have in Afrikaans an example of an end- 
product—of what happens when the raw material of Europe is passed through 
the African mill. Something new emerges which is neither wholly European nor 
wholly African and which symbolizes the dual nature of our existence as South 
Africans, or White Africans, a people ‘in whom two continents contend’. One 
sees this working in so many contradictory ways; the Afrikaners rejected the 
Dutch of Holland for their own language and yet they are proud to associate 
Afrikaans in the group of Dietse Tale which belongs to Europe. The Voortrekkers 
who moved away from the Cape northward were followed by the intellectual 
‘ Agteruittrekkers’ (the backward-moving trekkers) who went searching in Europe 
for the origins of their civilization. Fierce emotional and political independence 
from Europe goes side by side with an affirmed reliance on Europe as the spring 
of our civilization. The future will show, I believe, an awareness of Afrikaans 
(as its name implies) as a language of Africa and among those of us whose language 
it is, an increasing awareness of ourselves as a people of Africa. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I should like to thank Mr. Macnab for his fascinating lecture. 
One always feels that when the native speaks of things that one thought one knew, 
they suddenly prove to be different things. And as I was listening to Mr. Macnab 
it suddenly occurred to me that he need have no fear of ‘the heavy hand of 
the professors’, because however heavy their hand may be, the facts speak clearly. 
After all, there is such a thing as culture repeating a pattern; when one looks at the 
history of the culture of Europe in the Middle Ages, and sees how it went through 
a stage when poetry was adult whereas prose was still a childish state, one can, I think, 
conclude from that mere fact that Afrikaans as a literary language is still in its youth. 
There is a long stage to be covered yet before Afrikaans prose achieves the importance 
that its poetry already has. And as for South African flavour, I was strongly struck 
by the phrase ‘the highveld of Parnassus’. There was the marriage of ancient Europe 
with modern Africa in a new phenomenon of great importance that was never seen 
before. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation, and a film was then 
shown. 


Soy" 


oso 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C. (Chairman, Commonwealth Section 
Committee): Would you to help me to place on record our appreciation of the chair- 
man’s presidency over this very delightful address by Mr. Macnab and his equally 
delightful film? The film reminds me that I was in South Africa in 1935, when the 
first exhibition of Afrikaans’ literature was displayed. It is quite amazing to see in 
the film those hundreds and thousands of books, compared with the relatively small 
collection which was on exhibition some 21 years ago. May I add my own very 
warm thanks to Mr. Macnab for the care with which he prepared his address and, 
also, for the way he delivered it? 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
then ended. 


GENERAL NOTES 


SOME LONDON EXHIBITIONS 

It is clearly not always possible for a fortnightly Journal, with many claims on its 
space, to accommodate a notice of some exhibition during its run of a very few weeks, 
and I can only regret that the interesting tripartite collection under review at the 
Leicester Galleries has just closed. Those who overlooked it missed seeing not only 
Lord Methuen’s sensitive impressions of Continental architecture—drawings that 
continue to owe something to his Sickertian apprenticeship—and Mr. Guy Dixon’s 
discreet collection of modern pictures elsewhere, but also Mr. Michael Ayrton’s 
first exhibition of bronze sculpture which arrested attention, and held it, in the 
Reynolds room. 

The manifold interests of this Fellow of our Society, still in his thirties, is well 
known. Only twenty or so when he was invited by Sir John Gielgud to collaborate 
with John Minton in devising the décor for a production of Macbeth, Mr. Ayrton 
presently became conspicuous as one of our neo-romantic group of war-time artists, 
himself much affected by Berman and Tchelitchew. Two years ago, a retrospective 
show of Ayrton’s work at the Whitechapel Gallery showed the effect of Italian study 
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on his outlook in the studious reconciliation of classical order with a certain romantic 
uneasiness which, indeed, seems ingrained. He himself has made clear, nevertheless, 
that he has come to despise the romantic attitude, and it is the classical pictorial 
intellect in action which he admires in Uccello and Seurat, and finds also in George 
Stubbs, by which he sets great store to-day. 

What is wanting in so acute, logical, and self-conscious an artist and critic is, 
demonstrably, any warmth of spontaneous feeling. It was the all-too-evident calcula- 
tion, to my mind, which deprived his bather, grasping a boy on his shoulders, of that 
tender compassion which might expectedly have been its mood. Yet this towering 
and assertive bronze, though it dominated his collection at the Leicester Galleries, 
was not entirely representative. Many of the smaller, unemotional bronzes exhibited 
finely his feeling for clear-cut design and compact form. His concern, indeed, has 
been generally with the taut relationship of one figure supporting another, and his 
little acrobats are brilliant exercises in equipoise. The exhibition was reinforced by 
a number of drawings realizing, in dramatic chiaroscuro, the full amplitude of the 
forms. 

So much has been written about the important exhibition of George Stubb’s 
paintings, impeccably presented and catalogued by Mr. Basil Taylor at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery, that one need not dwell on it at very great length. For long the 
bulk of this painter’s work has been gathering dust in country houses, and it required 
this comprehensive exhibition to reveal his full range and originality, and to dispel 
the legend that he was little more than a distinguished ancestor in the line of English 
house painters. 

Stubbs’ portraits and conversation pieces, his hunting and farming scenes, his 
animals, native and exotic, now assembled at Whitechapel include important pictures 
that could not be shown in the Liverpool exhibition of 1951, and require a revised 
estimate. For one thing, we are made more aware of the exceeding sensitivity of his 
portraits, not only of himself and his patrons, but also of little grooms and labourers 
in their rural settings. For another, we discover the beauty of landscape background, 
touched by the soft radiance of skies, far removed from such spiritless drop-curtains 
as have sometimes suggested another hand. But the strongest impression is still of 
the complexity of a nature that could combine exhaustive research into anatomy with 
a lyrical pictorial fancy. 

One could enlarge on such devices as the tip-to-tip meeting of profiled forms, 
far separated in depth, giving both continuity to the loosely strung pattern and odd 
illusions of space; or, again, the concentration imparted to the Reapers by the 
horizontal oval of the Wedgwood plaque. This entire Journal, in truth, could be 
devoted to a study of this hitherto misunderstood master, now surely established 
among the top flight of English painters, and perhaps our only one to essay the grand 
style with complete authority. 

Lastly, let me draw attention to the joint exhibition of the more recent paintings 
of Mario Sironi and Massimo Campigli, at the Marlborough Gallery. Though 
I confess myself unmoved by the modish dolls of Signor Campigli, descendants of 
bleached Etruscan and Pompeian painting, at the same time the fresco character of 
these easel pictures goes suitably with his compatriot’s. 

Sironi is, indeed, a far more considerable figure, at one time associated with the 
Futurist movement. His paintings in Bond Street, however, are restricted to his 
development since 1940. Many of them are multiple compositions in which sculptural 
fragments or symbols are indicated in a semblance of decorative relief. These 
harmonies of grey-green, ochre and brown, relieved by the flicker of white, appeal 
first to the eye, and then to a sense of liberation from time and place. It is a memorable 
confrontation. 


NEVILE WALLIS 
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ROYAL FINE ART COMMISSION 


The fourteenth report of the Royal Fine Art Commission demonstrates the 
increasing number of questions on which the Commissioners gave advice in the 
period 1955-56. The Commission is not only charged with giving advice on questions 
of public amenities or artistic importance, when asked by Departments of State, 
but is also empowered to bring to the attention of those Departments, or the appro- 
priate bodies, any project of development avhich the Commission considers a threat 
to national amenities. 

Among the many questions considered in the period under review were the Oxford 
relief roads controversy; the possibilities of retention of the Collcutt building of the 
Imperial Institute in the plans for the new Imperial College—a question in which 
the Society also played a part; the placing of pylons and overhead wires, and the 
regulations concerning advertisements. 

The report is published by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, at the price of rs. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS EXHIBITION 


The Sixth Electrical Engineers Exhibition is to be held at Earls Court, London, 
from oth to 13th April, 1957. The Exhibition, which will include much of the 
latest industrial and domestic electrical equipment, is open to the trade only, but the 
organizers, Electrical Engineers (A.S.E.E.) Exhibition Ltd., extend an invitation 
to Fellows of the Society who may be interested to attend. Application for 
complimentary tickets should be made to the General Manager, Electrical Engineers 
(A.S.E.E.) Exhibition Ltd., 6, Museum House, 25, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 

The exhibition will be open daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. with the exception of 
Wednesday, roth April, when it will be open until 9 p.m. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


TECHNOLOGY. The Monthly Review of Training and Education for Industry. 
The Times, commencing March, 1957. 1s monthly. 

The discovery of fresh acres of newsprint is hardly a matter to gladden the heart, 
when there is so much to read already; but, in publishing Technology, The Times 
has entered a genuinely neglected field. Growing resources in money and men are 
being devoted to technical and technological education; the first motive of this is to 
train men and women in the skills needed by a developing and changing industry, 
and this training is often a partnership in which (by day release, sandwich courses 
and so on) the influences of firms and technical colleges are joined. The extent of 
the co-operation varies greatly from industry to industry and from one part to 
another of the country. Where there are men in industry who are awake to the need 
for improved and flexible training, there should be a market for this new monthly, 
which will help to spread more quickly good practices and new ideas in training. It 
will be welcomed also by the growing staffs of technical colleges, which will find in it 
much that touches their professional interests; and it is to be hoped that in the 
universities it will reach not only scientists and technologists, but also teachers of 
arts subjects, who provide many of those who will be trained for administration and 
management. 

But education is more than training for a particular job. The demands of specialist 
subjects, both at lower and higher levels, are great and increasing, so that much 
technical education has no time to be more than narrowly vocational. There are 
some who point to the example of two great rivals, the United States and Russia, 
as showing that it is possible to combine great technical competence with a more 
general education. There are others who think that the mind is better developed by 
specialization, and that the attempt to attach cultural subjects to a course in technology 
is bound to be forced and artificial. These are issues where the sharing of experience, 
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and comparisons with foreign countries, can be most helpful to sensible discussion. 

In fact, the influence of the new review will depend largely on its ability to stimulate 
discussion on the right questions. For asking questions (not, of course, for answering 
them) the first issue earns high marks. It raises the issues of specialization, of 
university standards of entrance, of the emigration of skilled men, of the shortage 
of design engineers, of the use of women in industry, of the right planning and control 
of the Advanced Colleges of Technology, and many others. The Principal of the 
Birmingham College of Technology tells us that it is ‘singularly difficult to get people 
to write on technical education’; he hopes that ‘as many as possible will accept the 
challenge and rise to the opportunity which your journal undoubtedly presents’. 
Those interested in training and education for industry must be a dull and over- 
burdened lot if they fail to be stimulated to helpful controversy. 

It is difficult, of course, to judge a journal by the (no doubt exceptionally 
distinguished) contributors to a first number. But a glance at the main features shows 
the intended scope. First of all, cultural interests are not neglected; films, plays, 
television, the operas produced by a technical college all appear. The book reviews 
cover a wide field (including, for instance, Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy). There are 
articles on the needs of industry for trained men, and on the response of educational 
institutions té that need—including a survey of apprentice training in France. There 
are articles on striking technical developments; on scientific management; on 
technical building progress, here and in Germany; on libraries; on developments in 
the United States. Finally there are the classified advertisements, and it must be 
assumed that this will be an obvious place of advertising for technical college staff. 
All in all, Technology is a varied and imaginative production, which promises good 
reading for the future. o » caer 
THE BUILDING OF MALTA, 1530-1795. By ¥. Quentin Hughes. Tiranti, 1956. 42s 

It is no exaggeration to say that this work is one of the most comprehensive 
descriptions of a special phase of architecture produced during recent years. It is 
unique because hitherto no work dealing with this subject has been undertaken. 

Mr. Hughes has dealt with the military and town planning aspect of the island 
fortification when the new city of Valletta was founded in honour of the Grand 
Master who had conducted the defence so victoriously. Then at a later date came the 
land defences which secured the whole island from attack. All these facts are dealt 
with both liberally and in sequence by the author. 

The architectural interest will be found in the character of the buildings due to the 
use of local material and a fine sense of architectural composition. Mr. Hughes very 
rightly places the design of the buildings before an account of the building materials 
and methods of construction. His description of the geology of the island is of equal 
importance. 

Study of the illustrations reveals the strong classical influences deriving from 
Italy and Spain which are revealed in the gateways to the forts of Valletta. Here can 
be seen some of the finest examples of the Baroque manner of the early eighteenth 
century. It is, however, the small chapels dating from the late sixteenth century 
which offer so many suggestions. The largest churches in their design carry with them 
all the rules and mannerisms of the matured Italian School from the time of Palladio 
to that of Fontana and Bernini. Curiously enough the regional manner peculiar to 
Malta persists. ; 

Architectural students should gain inspiration from this very concise and well- 
illustrated work. Mr. Hughes has maintained the importance of scholarship in 
architectural research and has recognized that architecture is an art peculiar to 
communities and ideals. 


A. E., RICHARDSON 
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FROM THE F¥OURNAL OF 1857 


VOLUME V. 


3rd April, 1857 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


From the closing remarks of the chairman, the Earl of Shaftesbury, following a paper 
‘On the Trade, Habits, and Education of the Street Hawkers of London’, by 


the Rev. W. Rogers. 


With reference to the condition of the dwellings of the poor his lordship proceeded 
to staté his conviction that, without improvement in this respect, there could be no 
hope of their domestic education, so essential as a foundation for moral advancement. 
The great difficulty in the way of improving the dwellings of the poor in the metropolis 
and large cities was the great cost it involved. There was no longer any doubt as to 
the desire of the people to avail themselves of them; but he might remark that when 
the plan of improving the present dwellings, by making the streets and alleys clean, 


and properly ventilating the houses, 


was adopted, it had been found highly 


remunerative. He was of opinion that by taking whole courts and alleys, renovating, 
repairing, painting, ventilating, and making them, instead of cul-de-sacs, open spaces, 
free for air and light, ample returns for capital employed might be obtained. His 
lordship then adverted to the benefits of the Lodging Houses Act, and the importance 


of assisting to carry out its regulations. 


Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 


MON. 1 apr. Electrical eA Institution of, Savoy 
lace, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. L. C. Jesty and Dr. White : 
Colour Television. 

E ers, Society of, at the Geological Society, 
urlington House, W.1. 5.0 p.m. N. F. Maylin : 

Automation in the Motor Car Industry. 
TuRs. 2 APR. Chemical Engineering Group, 14 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. A. G. Baker: Some 
— of Statistical Control to the Chemical 


Chemical Engineers, Institution of, at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 
R. Hurst: The Aqueous Homogeneous Reactor. 


wep. 3 apr. Health, Royal Society of, 90 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1. (1) 2.30 p.m. Dr. Re Bell 
Lung Cancer and Smoking. (2) 6.30 p.m. F Green : 
Space for Living. 

Meteorological Saciety, Royal, 49 Cromwell Road, 
S.W.7. 5.0 p.m. Prof. C. Powell: Experiments at 
High A with Free Balloons. 

Petroleum, Institute of, 26 Portland Place, W1. 


Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 p.m. G. Ashburner : Carbros and K odachromes. 


THurs. 4 apr. Anthropological Institute, Royal, 
21 —, Square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. N 
Barnicot : Human Pigmentation. 


eeiace, We Biase Wit 648 pan Institution of, 38 Portland 
ce, W.1. 6. m. C. Waldron : — Training of 
Draughtsmen and De: 


Eietienl Ee tng Institution of, a Place, 
WC2. 5.30 pm. G. B. Sutherland: Infra-Red 


Engineers, Junior, Institution of, 14 Rochester Row, 
S.W.t. 5.30 p.m. Prof. Dr. Ing. J. Kuprianoff : 
nent of Meat in Germany. 

— Royal, 16 a Gate, S.W.7. 
Bruce : How do Films Teac 
RadloE o Engineers, a ae 7 of, (i) at Ly College 
Technology, Manchester, 1. 6.30 pan, : 
Electronic Cecil of aren S Tools. (ii) at 2 





tution 

Creseent, Glasgow, 7.0 p.m. A. Cowie : Telemetry. 
Fri. 5 apr. Cosmetic Chemists of Great Britain, Society 

of, at the Royal Society of Arts, W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. 

P. Lincoln : Cationic Surface Active Agents. 

Engineers, Institution of, 1 Birdcage Walk, 
_ $.W.1. 6.0 p.m. Irvine Hudson : ‘Modern Trends in 
Waterworks Pumping 
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Machinery. 


Radio Engineers, British Institution of, at the North 
Gloucestershire Technical Colege, ee 
7.0 p.m. Dr. Patchett : Colowr Televi 
Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, “a 1. 9.0 p-m. 
Sir Gordon — The First Transatlantic 
Telephone Cab 
MON. 8 APR. Geographical Society, Royal, Kensington 
Gore, S.W.7. 8.30 p.m. John Kempe, George Band 
and Michael West t:  Explorat of 
Huagaruncho. 
turs. 9 apr, Industrial rs We Association, at the 
Royal Society of Arts eg 6.30 p.m. S. J. 
Lamborn: Transport Based om Area 





wep. 10 apr. Archaeological oo Royal, at the 

of idan " on House, W.1. 

Spm. RN. Quick mh zon Cathedral at 
Winchester. 

Folk-Lore Society, at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Miss M. Dean-Smith : 
The Life-Cycle Play or Folk-Play. 

Fuel, Institute of, at the Institation of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. Hans Koppers: 


alte Tolzek Gasification 
Radio s, British Instituti of, at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropi Medicine Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 6.30 p.m. R. Stobbs : The Uses 
of Electroplated Coatings in the Electronics Industry. 
THURS. 11 apr. Radio , British Institution of, 
at the Chamber of Commerce, emer dyn wets yd om 
(1) Elison-Jones : 
tions ; (2) S. Pile: A Negative Feodech yr 
for Magnetic C.R.T. Deflection. 
FRI. 12 APR. arteonn Junior Institution of yp peer 
Row, S.W.1. 7.0 p.m. F. Haul: Electric Locomotive 


Design. 
Engineers and Shipbuilders, North East Coast 
Institution of, at the Mining a. Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 6.15 pm. J. H. on: Marine 
Machi nery Breakdowns. — 





Sound Recordi ng Association, British, at the Royal 
pe of Arts, W.C.2. 7.15 p.m. Dr. Dutton : 
Properties and Performance of Magnetic Tape. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


MON. 1 APR. UNTIL FRI. 5 apr. Royal Albert Hall. 
Industrial Textiles Trade Fair. 

NOW UNTIL FRI. 16 APR. ~~ Cotton Board, at The 
Bui Centre, Store Tottenham Court 
Road, W.C.1. Exhibition : > Tenliles and Wall pers. 

aay ee 
Atoms and health. 





